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Told of Toads. 


“Kill a toad, and the cows will give bloody 
milk.” ‘Touch a toad, and warts will grow on 
your hands.”’ 

Perhaps the first of these old country super- 
stitions explains why your rural resident never 





intentionally kills a toad. ‘lhe country boy will 
spend much time in sneaking around the edges of 
areedy pond that he may get a shy at a croaking 
bullfrog ; he will go far out of his way to bruise | 
the head of a garter-snake, but if a toad chances | 
to hop across his path he passes it by with 
searcely a glance. 

There is an old adage that by the looks of a 
toad one cannot tell how far he can jump. 
Neither can one tell by the looks of a toad how 
much he knows; for toads do know a thing or 
two. They are also capable of being tamed, or 
at least of losing their fear of man, and of 
becoming attached to certain localities or sur- 
roundings. 

I once lived in an old farmhouse, one wing of 
which was a kitchen, whose door-sill was but 
little above the level of the ground. Onesummer 
evening after the lamp was lit, a medium-sized 
toad hopped in through the open door and 
advanced to the middle of the floor. As he sat 
there, his head erect, his little beady eyes shining 
in the lamplight, he was in a moment the centre 
of attraction for all. 

Pretty soon a fly lighted within a few inches 
of his nose. He did not appear to move, but 
there was a little flash like a miniature streak of 
lightning in his vicinity, a scarcely audible “plop,” 
and a vacant space where the fly had been. 

One of the younger members of the family 
declared that the toad winked after this exploit, 
but to me he seemed all seriousness, and [ think 
the youngster saw by aid of his imagination. 

Toady became bolder by degrees. He hopped 
sedately about the floor, dexterously spearing a 
fly here and there, and affording amusement for 
us all for a full half-hour. Then he departed by 
the way he had come. 

Next night he came again, evidently for his 
supper, for he paid no attention to anything but 
fly-catching, and he seemed without a sense of 
fear. Sometimes he would spy a fly on the wall 
a foot or more above him, when he would give a 
nimble spring, invariably bumping his head, 
but always getting his fly. 

*“Bob,”’ as we named our toad, came nightly 
while the warm weather lasted, and we were 
sorry when he went into retirement in the fall. 

A year or two later when, one hot day, we 
were “nooning’ under the cool, flag-floored 
wood-shed, a big, fat toad, which might have 








BOB’S MILK BATR. 


been Bob “grown up,” hopped out of a dark 
corner, stopped near us, and coolly gobbled up 
all the flies, bugs and other creeping things we 
cared to catch and throw to him. A mischievous 
boy threw him a wasp, which he took in in the 
same solemn manner, although he did raise his 
front paw and gravely scratch his throat before 
he shot out his long, supple tongue for the next 
morsel. We often saw and fed him after that, 
and he must have known when to come out, for 
he always came while we were sitting there. 

We had no creameries in those days, our milk 
being put into shallow pans and set on the cool 
cellar floor for the cream to rise. One morning 
the housekeeper came from the cellar brimful 
of indignation. 

“‘A rat or some other animal has been jumping 
in and out of my pans of milk,” she said. 

I went to the cellar and looked. Sure enough; 
nine pans set in a row, and out of one into the 
next something had splashed, for the smooth 
surface of the cream was broken in each pan 
and drops of the thick, yellow fluid marked the 
retreat of the “something” toward the barrels 
and boxes in the corner. 

The pigs had cream with their milk that day, 
and the next and the next, while the milk- 
jumping process went on, ‘and we vainly set 
traps for the jumper. 

On the fourth morning a cry from the house- 
keeper took me hurrying to the cellar, where I 
arrived just in time to see a great, corpulent toad 
take a floundering leap from one pan of milk 
into another. Like the Roman princess of old, 
he was taking a milk bath. 

I seized him by the leg as he was doing his 





sixth pan, carrying him into the open air with 


THE YOUTH'’S 


the intention, once in my life, of killing a toad ; 
but I relented before I reached the garden, where 
I deposited him under a currant-bush with the 
solemn assurance that if he were caught in the 
cellar again his life would be in grave peril. 

That night the cellar windows were left open 
for ventilation, with the result that next morning 
a big toad was caught indulging in what might 
be termed a “hurdle” milk and cream bath. 
This time I bore the culprit to the middle of a 
field at least two hundred yards from the house, 
and left him with a warning against future 
offences in his peculiar line of work. 

For two nights the milk was undisturbed, but 
the morning of the third day found our intelligent 
reptile dozing away in the corner of the cellar, 
having already had his bath. 

‘That morning one of my men was going to a 
village more than a mile away. For the purpose of 
future identification 
I tied a string to the 
toad’s hind leg, put 
him into a basket 
and told the man to 
leave him near the 
village. He did so, 
and for two weeks 





with their milk; 
then a great fat toad, with a string tied to 
his leg, was caught just as he emerged from his 
eleventh pan of niilk. 

The hired man offered to rid us of the pest 
once for all, and I gave my consent. He took 
the toad and a revolver to the garden and when, 
a moment after, I heard a sharp report, [ sighed 
a little, for I believed he had killed Bob, our 
tame toad. WILL TEMPLER. 
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“Seating the Meeting-House.” 


After the building of the Puritan meeting- 
house, the arrangement of the congregation in 
the pews was next in order. This was effected 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
according to the eligibility of the pews and the 
social rank of the occupants. No excuse from 
the performance of this obviously disagreeable 
duty was ever admitted, although it is recorded 
that Captain Dudley Bradstreet “protested 
against being compelled to serve” in this 
capacity. It was expressly ordered that “the 
inhabitants are to rest silent and sett down satys- 
fyed,” but who can silence the tongue of an 
envious woman or affronted man? And many 
were the bitter words that must have resulted 
from this method of apportioning the “pues.” 

One forward citizen who was allowed a seat in 
the “alley” of the meeting-house gradually 
moved his chair forward, step by step, until at 
last he boldly invaded the deacons’ seats, in the 
front row. When this honored position was 
forbidden him, in his chagrin and mortification 
he committed suicide by hanging. The young 
men sat together in rows, and the young women 
in corresponding seats on the other side of the 
house. In 1677 the selectmen of Newbury gave 
permission to a few young women to build a 
pew in the gallery. It is impossible to under- 
stand why this should have aroused the indigna- 
tion of the bachelors of the town, but they were 
excited and angered to such a pitch that they 
broke a window, invaded the meeting-house 
and “broke the pue in pessis.”” Medford young 
women, however, in 1701, when allowed only 
one side gallery for seats, while the young men 
were assigned one side and all the front gallery, 
made such an uproar that the town had to call a 
meeting, and restore to them their “woman’s 
rights” in half the front gallery. 

The Puritan boys were regarded with such 
suspicion by their churchly elders that in one 
record they are publicly stigmatized as “ye 
wretched boys on ye Lords Day.” They 
usually sat by themselves on the pulpit and 
gallery stairs, an arrangement that, despite the 
constables and tithing-men appointed to keep 
order amongst them, resulted in much ill- 
behavior, as is recorded in Andover, when one 
of these “‘wretched boys” was brought before the 
magistrate and charged that he had “sported 
and played and by Indecent Gestures and Wry 
Faces caused laughter and misbehavior in the 
Beholders.” Nor were the girls better behaved, 
for in a certain old law-book stands this entry: 

“His Majesties Tithing man entered complaint 
against Jona and Susan Smith, that on the 
Lords Day during Divine Service they did 
smile,” for which mighty offence poor Jonathan 
and Susan were each fined five shillings and 
costs ! 


* 
> 





Answered. 


“Tommy” Townsend will be long remembered 
as the “cause of wit” in another on one memo- 
rable occasion when Lord North was prime 
minister. 

Townsend was the inveterate enemy of him 
and his measures, and one day, while inveighing 
against the latter, he exclaimed: “Nothing will 
satisfy me but the noble lord’s head !”” 

The answer of Lord North was made very 
quietly. “The honorable gentleman demands 
my head,” said he. ‘However, I bear him no 
malice, and assure him that on no account would 
T have his in return!” 


the pigs got no cream | 
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Aunt Lympy’s Interference. | 


HE day was warm, and Melitte, cleaning 
her reom, strayed often to the south 
window that looked out toward the 
Annibelles’ place. She was a slender 
young body of eighteen with skirts that escaped 
the ground and a pink-sprigged shirt-waist. 
She had the beauty that belongs to youth—the 


freshness, the dewiness—with healthy brown | prejudices. All her effort was directed toward , except that she put the money carefully aside | 


hair that gleamed and honest brown eyes that 
could be earnest as well as merry. 

Looking toward the Annibelles’ place, 
Melitte could see but a speck of the imposing 
white house through its trees. Men were at 
work in the field, head and shoulders above 
the cotton. She could occasionally hear them 
laugh or shout. The air came in little- broken 
waves from the south, bringing the hot, sweet 
seent of flowers and sometimes the good smell 
of the plowed earth. 

It was pleasant at the south window, but 
Melitte must ply her feather-duster. She 
always cleaned her room thoroughly on 
Saturday, because of late she had been conduct- 
ing a small school which stood down the road 
at the far end of the Annibelle place. 

Almost every morning, as she trudged to 
school, she saw Victor Annibelle mending 
the fence; always mending it, but why so 
much nailing and bracing was required, no one 
but himself knew. The spectacle of the young 
man so persistently at work was one to distress 
Melitte in the goodness of her soul. 

“My! but you have trouble with yo’ fence, 
Victor,’”’ she called out to him in passing. 

His good-looking face changed from a healthy 
brown to the color of one of his own cotton 
blooms; and never a phrase could his wits find 
till she was out of ear-shot; for Melitte never 
stopped to talk. She would but fling him a 
pleasant word, turning her face to him framed, 
buried, in a fluted pink sunbonnet. 

He had not always been so diffident—when 
they were youngsters, for instance, and he lent 
her his pony, or came over to thrash the pecan- 
tree for her. Now it was different. Since he 
had been long away from home and had 
returned at twenty-two, she gave herself the 
airs and graces of a young lady. 

He did not dare to call her ‘“Melitte;”’ he 
was ashamed to call her “Miss,” so he called 
her nothing, and hardly spoke to her. 

Sometimes Victor went over to visit in the 


| “I yeard some’in’ yonda in town,” the | 


woman went on, “‘w’at I don’ wan’ to b’lieve. 
An’ I say to myse’f, ‘Olympe, you don’ listen 
to no sich tale tell you go axen ma’ Melitte.’” 

“Something you heard about me, Aunt 
Lympy ?” Melitte’s eyes were wide. 

“T don’ wan’ to spick about befo’ de chillun,” 
said Aunt Lympy. 

“T yeard yonda in town, ma’ Melitte,’’ she 
went on after the children had gone, “I yeard 
you was turn school-titcher! Dat ant true?” 

The question in her eyes was almost pathetic. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Melitte ; an utterance that 
expressed relief, surprise, amusement, com- 
miseration, affirmation. 
| “Den it’s true,” Aunt Lympy almost whis- 
| pered ; “a De Broussard turn school-titcher !” 
| The shame of it crushed her into silence. 
| Melitte felt the inutility of trying to dis- 
| lodge the old family servant’s deep - rooted 
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From the very first there seemed te be no 
question about her accepting the offer of her 
uncle. She had literally not time to lift her 
voice in protest, before relatives, friends, 
acquaintances throughout the country raised a 
very clamor of congratulation. What luck! 
What a chance! To form one of the Gervais | 
Leplain household ! 

Perhaps Melitte did not know that they 
lived in the most sumptuous style in la rue 
Esplanade, with a cottage across the lake; 
and they travelled—they spent summers at the 
North! Melitte would see the great, the big, the 
beautiful world! They already pictured little 
Melitte gowned en Parisienne; they saw her 
name figuring in the society columns of the 
Sunday papers! as attending balls, dinners, 








at the cathedral who had travelled with him 
from France so many years ago. 

“It’s time you were dismissing an’ closing 
up that school of yo’s, Melitte,”’ advised her 
sister-in-law, puzzled and disturbed, as Melitte 
was preparing to leave for the schoolhouse. 

She did not answer. She seemed to have 
been growing sullen and ill-humored since her 
great piece of good luck; but perhaps she did 
not hear, with the pink sunbonnet covering her 
pink ears. 

Melitte was sensible of a strong attachment 
for the things about her—the dear, familiar 
things. She did not fully realize that her 
surroundings were poor and pinched. ‘The 
thought of entering upon a different existence 
troubled her. 


' luncheons and card parties. Why was every one, with single voice, 


The whole proceeding had apparently 
stunned Melitte. She sat with folded hands; 





“w’y, AUNT LYMPY!” 


evenings, when he would be amiably enter- | convincing Aunt Lympy of her complete self- | to return to her uncle. She would in no way 


tained by Melitte, her brother, her brother’s 
wife, her two little nieces and one little nephew. 
On Saturdays the young man was apparently 
less concerned about the condition of his fences, 


satisfaction in this new undertaking. 

But Aunt Lympy did not listen. She had 
money in her reticule, if that would do any 
| good. Melitte gently thrust it away. She 


| get it confounded with her own small hoard ; 
that was something precious and apart, not to 
be contaminated by gift-money. 

“Have you written to yo’ uncle to thank 


and passed frequently up and down the road changed the subject, and kindly offered the him, Melitte?’’ asked the sister-in-law. 


on his white horse. 

Melitte thought it was perhaps he, calling 
upon some pretext, when the little tot of a 
nephew wabbled in to say that some one 


woman a bit of refreshment. But Aunt Lympy 
would not eat, drink, unbend, nor lend herself 
| to the subterfuge of small talk. She said good- 
| by, with solemnity, as we part from those in 


Melitte shook her head. ‘No; not yet.” 
| “But, Melitte!”’ 
| “Yes; I know.” 


| Do you want yo’ brother to write?” 


wanted to see her on the front gallery. She | sore affliction. When she had mounted into| “No! Oh, no!” 


gave a flurried glance at the mirror and divested 
her head of the dust-cloth. 

“It’s Aunt Lympy!” exclaimed the two 
small nieces, who had followed in the wake of 
the toddling infant. 

“She won’t say w’at she wants, ti tante,”— 
little aunt,— pursued one of them. “She don’t 
look pleased, an’ she sittin’ down proud as a 
queen in the big chair.” 

There, in fact, Melitte found Aunt Lympy, 
proud and unbending in all the glory of a 


flowered “‘challie” and a black grenadine shaw! | 


edged with a purple satin quilling; she was 
light-colored. Two heavy bands of jet-black 
hair showed beneath her bandanna and coyered 
her ears down to the gold hoop earrings. 

“W’y, Aunt Lympy!” cried the girl, cor- 


dially, extending both hands. ‘“Didn’t I hear | 


you were in Alexandria ?”’ 

“Tha’s true, ma’ Melitte.” Aunt Lympy 
spoke slowly and with emphasis. “I ben in 
Alexandria nussin’ Judge Morse’s wife. She 
well now, an’ I ben sence Chuseday in town. 
Look like Severin git *long well *idout me, an’ 
I ‘ant hurry to go home.” Her dusky eyes 
glowed far from cheerfully. 





| her remarkable open buggy the old vehicle 
looked somewhat like a throne. 

| Scarcely a week after Aunt Lympy’s visit 

| Melitte was amazed by receiving a letter from 

| her uncle, Gervais Leplain, of New Orleans. 
| ‘The tone of the letter was sad, self - condemna- 
tory, reminiscent. A flood of tender recollection 


| of his dead sister seemed to have suddenly over- | 


| flowed his heart and glided from the point of 
| his pen. 

He was asking Melitte to come to them there 

in New Orleans and be as one of his own 
daughters, who were quite as eager to call her 
“sister” as he was desirous of subscribing 
himself always henceforward, her father. He 
| sent her a sum of money to supply her imme- 
| diate wants, and informed her that he and one 
of his daughters would come for her in person 
at an early date. 

Never a word was said of a certain missive 
dictated and sent to him by Aunt Lympy, 
every line of which was either a stinging 
rebuke or an appeal to the memory of his dead 


sister, whose child was tasting the bitter | 


| dregs of poverty. Melitte would never have 
| recogn 


| “Then don’t put it off a day longer, Melitte. 
| Such rudeness! W’at will yo’ Uncle Gervais 
‘an’ yo’ cousins think!” 

Even the babies that loved her were bitter | 
with this feverish ambition for Melitte’s 
worldly advancement. ‘’Taint you, ti tante, 
that’s goin’ to wear a sunbonnet any mo’, or 
calico dresses, or an apron, or feed the} 
chickens !”’ 

“Then you want ti tante to go away an’ 
leave you all?” 

They were not ready to answer, but hung 
their heads in meditative silence, which lasted 
until the full meaning of ti tante’s question 
had penetrated the inner consciousness of the 
little man, whereupon he began to howl, loud 
and deep and long. 

Even the curé, happy to see the end of 
a family estrangement, took Melitte’s accept- 
ance wholly for granted. He visited her and 
discoursed at length and with vivid imagination 
upon the perils and fascinations of “the city’s” 
life, presenting impartially, however, its 
advantages, which he hoped she would use to 
the betterment of her moral and intellectual 


ized the overdrawn picture of herself. | faculties. He recommended to her a confessor | way felt that it would not be so very hard to 


| telling her to “go’’? Was it that no one 
cared? She did not believe this, but chose to 
nourish the fancy. It furnished her a pretext 
for tears. 

Why should she not go, and live in ease, free 
from responsibility and care? Why should 
she stay where no soul had said, “‘I can’t bear 
to have you go, Melitte?”’ 

If they had only said, “I shall miss you, 
Melitte,” it would have been something—but 
no! Even Aunt Lympy, who had nursed her 
as a baby, and in whose affection she had 
always trusted—even she had made her 
appearance and spent a whole day upon the 
scene, radiant, dispensing compliments, self- 
satisfied, as one who feels that all things are 
going well in her royal possessions. 

“Oh, I'll go! 1 will go!” Melitte was 
saying a little hysterically to herself as she 
walked. The familiar road was a brown and 
green blur, for the tears in her eyes. 

Victor Annibelle was not mending his fence 
that morning ; but there he was, leaning over it 
as Melitte came along. He had hardly 
expected she would come, and at that hour he 
should have been back in the swamp with the 
men who were hired to cut timber; but the 
timber could wait, and the men could wait, 
and so could the work. It did not matter. 
There would be days enough to work when 
Melitte was gone. 

She did not look at him; her head was 
down and she walked steadily on, carrying her 
bag of books. Ina moment he was over the 
fence ; he did not take the time to walk around 
to the gate ; and with a few long strides he had 
joined her. 

“Good morning, Melitte.’’ She gave a little 
start, for she had not heard him approaching. 

“Oh—good morning. How is it you are not 
at work this morning ?”’ 

“I’m going a little later. An’ how is it you 
are at work, Melitte? I didn’t expect to see 
you passing by again.” 

“Then you were going to let me leave without 
coming to say good-by ?’’ she returned with an 
attempt at sprightliness. 

And he, after a long moment’s hesitation, 
“Yes, | believe Il was. W’en do you go?” 

“When do you go! When do you go!” 
There it was again! Even he was urging her. 
It was the last straw. 

“Who said I was going?’’ She spoke with 
| quick exasperation. It was warm, and he 
| would have lingered beneath the trees that 
| here and there flung a pleasant shade, but she 
| led him a pace through the sun. 

“Who said ?”’ he repeated after her. “W’y, 
I don’t know—everybody. You are going, of 
co’se ?”” 

"To 

She walked slowly and then fast in her 
agitation, wondering why he did not leave her 
instead of remaining there at her side in silence. 

“Oh, | can’t bear to have you go, Melitte!” 

They were so near the school it seemed 
perfectly natural that she should hurry forward 
to join the little group that was there waiting 
for her under a tree. He made no effort to 
follow her. He expected no reply ; the expres- 
sion that had escaped him was so much a part 
of his unspoken thought, he was hardly con- 
scious of having uttered it. 

But the few spoken words, trifling as they 
seemed, possessed a power to warm and 
brighten greater than that of the sun and the 
moon. What mattered now to Melitte if the 
hours were heavy and languid; if the children 
were slow and dull! Even when they asked, 
“W’en are you going, Miss Melitte?’’ she only 
laughed and said there was plenty of time to 
think of it. And were they so anxious to be 
rid of her? she wanted to know. She some 
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go now. In the afternoon, when she had 
dismissed the scholars, she lingered a while in 
the schoolroom. When she went to close the 
window, Victor Annibelle came up and stood | 
outside with his elbows on the sill. 

“Oh!” she said, with a start, “why are you 
not working at this hour of the day?” She) 
was conscious of reiteration and a sad lack of 
imagination or invention to shape her utterances. 
But the question suited his intention well enough. | 

“TI haven’t worked all day,” he told her. “TI 
haven’t gone twenty paces from this schoolhouse 
since you came into it this morning.” Every | 
particle of diffidence that had hampered his 
interéourse with her during the past few months | 
had vanished. 

“I’m a selfish brute,” he blurted, “but I reckon 
it’s instinct fo’ a man to fight fo’ his happiness | 
just as he would fight fo’ his life.’’ 

“I mus’ be going, Victor. Please move yo’ 
arms an’ let me close the window.” 

“No, I won’t move my arms till IT say w’at I 
come here to say.” And seeing that she was 
about to withdraw, he seized her hand and held 
it. “If you go away, Melitte—if you go I—oh! 
I don’t want you togo. Since morning—I don’t 
know w’y—something you said—or some way, I 
have felt that maybe you cared a little; that 
you might stay if I begged you. Would you, 
Melitte—would you?” 

“1 believe I would, Victor. Oh—never mind 
my hand; don’t you see I must shut the 





window ?” 

So after all Melitte did not go to the city 
to become a grande dame. Why? Simply 
because Victor Annibelle asked her not to. The 
old people when they heard it shrugged their | 
shoulders and tried to remember that they, too, 
had been young once; which is, sometimes, a | 
very hard thing for old people to remember. | 
Some of the younger ones thought she was right, | 
and many of them believed she was wrong to 
sacrifice so brilliant an opportunity to shine and 
become a wontan of fashion. 

Aunt Lympy was not altogether dissatisfied ; | 
she felt that her interference had not been wholly 


in vain. KATE CHOPIN. 
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Sarah Almira. 


ae ARAH ALMIRA! Sarah Almira! Come 
S here! I want you!” ‘The shrill voice 
startled the little girl sitting disconsolately 

under the apple-tree in the back yard. She rose 
and went slowly around the corner of the house. 

“Come, hurry up!” said her mother. “I 
want you to take this paper over to Aunt ’Miry’s. 
Tell her there’s places marked for her to read. | 
You can stay and play a while with Rose, but I 
want you back by half-past ten.” 

Sarah Almira did not take the paper. Instead, 
she put her hands behind her back, hung her 
head and faltered: “‘I—I don’t want to go over | 
to Aunt ’Miry’s.” A short pause followed. 
Sarah Almira cast a side glance at her mother | 
and quickly dropped her eyes again. 

“You don’t want to go over to Aunt ’Miry’s! | 
I should like to know why you don’t want to!” 

Sarah Almira shifted uneasily from one foot to | 
the other, cast another swift glance at her mother, 
opened her mouth to speak, and was silent. 

“Did Aunt ’Miry send you home yesterday | 
afternoon ?”’ asked her mother, suddenly remem- | 
bering how soon Sarah Almira had returned. 

‘No, ma’am.” 

“Did you break anything over to 
*Miry’s?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Then why don’t you want to go over there?” 

No reply. 

“Sarah Almira!’ 

“What, ma’am?” with a startled glance. | 

“Didn’t you hear me 
speak ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Sarah Almira  Per- 
kins!” This time there 
was an unmistakable note 
of decision. ‘Do you take 
your apron out of your 
mouth and tell me why you 
don’t want to go over to 
Aunt ’Miry’s.”’ 

There was no help for it. 
“?*Cause I’m mad—Rose is 
mad—’ cause Rose and I are 
mad,” she said, with a final 
effort. 

“You and Rose are mad ? 
What are you mad about ?” 

No reply. 

“What did you do to 
Rose ?”” 

“Nothing.” 

“What did Rose do to 
you?” 

“‘Shedidn’t do anything.” 

‘Then what is the 
trouble?” ; 

Again Sarah Almira was filled with hope- 
lessness. She began to ery a little. 

“Rose said she thought I looked awful homely 
without any front teeth.” 

“What did you say to Rose?” 

“IT just said I hoped when I got some new 
ones they wouldn’t be the tombstones hers are.” 


Aunt | 








“SHE FELT VERY LONELY.” 





“Sarah Almira! I’m so ashamed of you!” 


THE YOUTH’S 


“They do look like ’em; Tommy Bunster says | 
so,” said Sarah Almira, looking up with sudden | 
animation. But one glance at her mother | 
reduced her to tears again. 

“Did Rose say anything to that?” asked her | 
mother, pursuing the subject with relentless | 
rigor. | 

“She said that any way she hadn’t got a snub 
nose with freckles on it, and her mother didn’t 
make her wear two pigtails without any ribbons 
on them.” 

“And then what did you say?” 

“T said you thought her mother hadn’t ought 
to let her toe in so; it 
looked awful.” 

“Sarah Almira Per- 
kins! 14 u told her 
I said that?” 

“And then she said 
my father had a bald 
head.” 

‘“‘Humph! 
did you say ?” 

“I said I was glad 
my mother didn’t have 
to wear false teeth, 
and then she said she 
should go in and tell 
Aunt ’Miry, and I 
came home.” Sarah 
Almira pressed her 
handkerchief to her 
eyes, and awaited 


What 





“A MIGHTY HUG.” 


| judgment. 


“Well, I am ashamed of you, Sarah Almira 
Perkins! And since you and Rose can’t play 
together without quarrelling, you can’t play 
together at all. You can’t go over to see Rose 
again for a week, and I shall tell Aunt ’Miry 
that Rose can’t come here, either. Now you can 
go straight into the house and sit down and sew 
on your patchwork till I come back.” 

That afternoon Sarah Almira played alone in 
her own front yard. She felt very lonely. Her | 
cup of bitterness was full when Tommy Bunster | 
and his mother drove into Aunt ’Miry’s yard | 
across the way, and a few minutes later Rose} 
and Tommy appeared, happy in each other’s 
society and two big doughnuts. 

“O-oh!” sang Rose, mockingly, “Sarah 
Almi-ira! Can’t come over to play with u-us!” 

Sarah Almira flushed and turned her back. 
Rose and Tommy went skipping away, and 
disappeared in the barn. Sarah Almira went 
into the house. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘“‘ean I have a doughnut ?” 

“You can have a piece of bread and butter if 
you’re hungry,’”’ was the reply. 

Sarah Almira turned away. Bread and butter | 
had no charms for her. 

“I guess if you’re hungry enough to need | 
anything, you’re hungry enough to eat bread and 
butter,’ said her mother. 

The next morning Sarah Almira and Rose 
played in their own front yards, but this time 
Rose had no Tommy to amuse her, and in the 
bottom of her sociable little heart she longed for | 
Sarah Almira quite as much as Sarah Almira | 
privately longed for her. } 

For some reason they both played very near | 
the fence; then they swung on the gates a little | 
while. Presently Rose saw a beautiful red | 
clover close by the road, and she went to get it. 
Then Sarah Almira saw one on her side of the 
road, and she got that. It was a narrow road. 

Sarah Almira looked shyly at Rose, and Rose | 
looked steadfastly at Sarah Almira. Presently 
a little voice said: “Sarah Almira!’ There was | 
no mocking in it now, it was a soft, sweet voice, 
and Sarah Almira said: “What?” But Rose} 
did not reply. Instead, she took to her little 
heels and ran away; for before she had time | 
to answer, another voice from the front door | 
said, very sternly: “Sarah Almira!’ 

Sarah Almira hung her 
head guiltily, went into the | 
house without a word, and 
obediently took her patch- 
work and sat down to sew. 
She was seen in the front 
yard no more that week. 

Bright and early the next 
Tuesday morning Sarah 
Almira was awake and 
thinking. Her heart was 
filled with joy and dread; 
joy that the long, lonely 
week was past, and dread 
of the awkwardness of the | 
first meeting. Rose, she | 
knew, had forgiven her; 
but could Aunt ’Miry ever, 
ever forget that she, Sarah 
Almira Perkins, had made 
fun of her own aunt’s false 
teeth? Dear, good Aunt 
*Miry, who gave her dough- 
nuts and never scolded 
when the children tracked 
in. mud. Poor Sarah 
Almira’s heart sank. 

That morning, when her mother braided the 
two tight pigtails, Sarah Almira bore the! 
screwing sensation at the roots of her hair 
without a murmur, and although there was one | 
particular hair just back of her ear that was | 
strained most painfully, she endured it in silence | 
until such time as she could, unseen by her | 
mother, pull out the offending hair. 


| me at Mud Lake. 


COMPANION. 


After the dishes were wiped, without waiting | 
to be told she rinsed the towel and hung it on 
the line, and then, with palpitating heart, she 


| went slowly toward the house again. Her share | 


in the morning work was finished, and she | 
wondered what would happen. 

“Now, Sarah Almira,” said her mother, as | 
Sarah Almira entered the door, “your work’s | 
done, and you can go over and play with Rose; 
but mind, I don’t want to hear of any more such 


| goings on as you had last time, and just as soon 
'as I do, I’ll make it two weeks instead of one 


another time.’’ 

Sarah Almira had it on her tongue’s end to 
say: “I don’t want to go over to see Rose,” for 
she would rather, far rather, let Rose make the 
first advances, but the dread of another week 
like the last quickly changed her mind, so she 
said: ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

She put on her hat, went out of the yard, and 
very slowly started across the street. Ought she 
to go right into Aunt ’Miry’s house the way she 
always had, or should she stop and rap? And 
what should she say when she finally got in? 

Just as she reached the middle of the road 
there was a sharp bang of a door in the back of 
Aunt ’Miry’s house, and a wild clatter of little 
feet on the plank-walk, and a moment later 
Rose, with her cheek flushed and her curls 
tumbling all over her head, seized Sarah Almira 
in a mighty hug. 

“© Sarah Almira!’ she cried, in wild joy, 
“mother says you’re to come over and stay to 
dinner, and she’s going to tell your mother, and 
we're going to have it down in the back orchard 
and—and — Come on, let’s go out in the barn 
and do stumps; or —” stopping suddenly with a 
deference wholly unusual in little Rose, “what 
would you like to play, Sarah Almira ?’’ 

HARRIET GOODRICH MARTIN. 
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A Schoolmaster’s Adventure. 


N the year 1884 I finished the prescribed 
course of study in a normal school of 
Michigan, and began toseek employment as 
a teacher. My experience in the work and 

my knowledge of the world were very limited, 
bat I had, as many other 
young men fortunately 
have, much confidence 
in my own ability to do 
anything that might fail 
to me as task or duty. 

Hence I was not at 
all surprised when Mr. 
Pould, a schoo) director 
in the northern part of 
the state, to whom I 
had previously written, 
informed me that | had 
been elected principal of 
his school. Without con- 
sulting any of my friends 
I accepted the position, 
and agreed to be on hand 
at the appointed time. 

I had never been in the 
northern part of the state. 
Mr. Pould had informed 
me that C— was not situ- 
ated near the railroad, 
but that a stage route 
connected the station, 
Mud Lake, with the 
village. He was to meet 





I missed connections 
at a junction about one 
hundred miles from my 
destination. I found that 
a freight-train would take 
me to Mud Lake, and I 
arrived there, several 
hours behind time, very 
late in the afternoon. When the train left me I | 
looked around upon a discouraging seene. <A | 
poorly constructed road led off to the right, | 
straight through a dense cedar swamp, on the 
opposite side of which, and a mile away, it wound 
around the base of a hill, vanishing as it were in | 
a tangled thicket of evergreens. 

I inquired of the old woman who kept a little 
post-office beside the track—there was no station 
building—if that were the stage route leading to 
C—, although I began to wonder what need 
could possibly be of a stage in that wild place. | 
As she said “yes,” I grasped my small gripsack 
and set out on what was to prove the worst 
journey of my life. 

By this time the sun had set, and its last rays | 
shone upon the tops of some tall pines. The 
shadows in the valleys deepened. As I passed 
around the base of the hill, only to find another 
long stretch of swamp road, a sense of loneliness 
came over me. I would not acknowledge that I 
was nervous, though I certainly was a trifle tired 
and hungry. But when after ten minutes’ walk 
through the second swamp, I came toa branching 
of the road, I was discouraged. Which branch 
should I fellow? One seemed to be as much— 
or as little—traveled as the other. 

Nevertheless, turn back I would not. I would 
go ahead and trust to luck. Rising clouds 
admonished me to hasten if I would escape a! 
wetting. I started on, taking the road leading to 
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ine the really awful solemnity and mournfulness 
of the hoot of the swamp-owl, which now began 
to sound on either side of the road, rising from a 
deep bass to a half-shriek, and dying away ina 
mournitul “who-o-c-aw!’’ Ominous sounds, too, 
came from the spreading cdoud-bank, the 
mutterings growing louder and nearer. 

Under such conditions I could not but have 
wild fancies. Strange and fierce animals seemed 
to lurk on either side of the narrow road. I 
imagined I could hear twigs crackling under 
their tread. And all my weapons consisted of 
my pocket-knife and a small revolver which I 
carried in my gripsack. Soon I stopped, 
unstrapped the sack, and put the revolver in my 
pocket. 

Suddenly I felt a heavy drop of rain upon my 
hand. This was quickly followed by another 
and another, and soon rain poured down. But 
now I saw an opening ahead, and hurrying 
forward, found myself in a small clearing in 
which several dark-looking buildings were dimly 
outlined. These were, as I afterward learned, 
the remains of an old lumber-camp. Forbidding 
enough they looked, but I must have shelter, 
and I hastened toward the nearest building and 
entered it. The rain was driving in, and I 
closed the door behind me. It banged heavily 
against the jamb, and I heard a bar drop into its 
socket just above my head. 

Fearful lest I find myself a self-made prisoner, 


‘y attempted to open the door, but it resisted all 


my efforts. 1 raised myself on tiptoe to find the 
bar, but as I did so my already excited senses 
caught a sound from the room behind me. 
Startled, I turned and tried to peer into the 
darkness before me. 

Then I heard, above the howling of the storm 
outside, a half-snarl, -half-growl, which came 
from the opposite corner of the room. I am not 
a coward, but fancy yourself in that position— 
do you think you would not have been paralyzed 
for a moment and have felt your flesh creep? 
But after a moment my self-possession returned, 
and I resolved that if I must fight, I would, at 
least, be as ready as possible. 

I drew my revolver from my pocket, and 
carefully fingered the mouth of each chamber to 
see if it were properly loaded. Then I pulled 
my outer coat partly off, leaving my left arm in 





“A FLASH OF LIGHTNING REVEALED MY FOE.” 


its sleeve and twisting the coat carefully around 
my arm, thereby making an effectual shield. I 
also reached for my pocket-knife—a puny 
weapon—and with it firmly grasped in my left 
hand and my revolver in my right, I was ready. 

All this time the snarls and growls had 
continued, seeming to advance and recede, as 
if the animal were undecided whether to be 
offender or defender. A sort of grating noise 
accompanied its movements, as if it, too, were 
preparing for the fight by putting a proper point 
upon each claw. At last, as I made no movement, 
my enemy beeame quiet also, and for a time no 
sound was heard save that caused by the storm. 

If I could have maintained my position, all 
might have been well, but my already tried 
muscles could stand the strain for but a short 
time, and | almost involuntarily stepped to the 
left. A crash followed the movement. A 
clumsily-constructed bench at my side was 
overturned. 

Then, witha most appalling scream something, 
snapping and snarling, landed at my side. A 
brilliant flash of lightning revealed my foe to me 
for an instant; and during that instant a 
complete pieture of the animal was impressed 
upon my mind! 

I can see it as clearly now as then—a broad, 
yellow head, at the back of which were two 
triangular ears laid closely.and just below the 
forward corners of its flat skull ; flaming, yellow 


| the left. Only those who have heard it can imag- | eyes glaring savagely at me. The wide mouth 
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revealed its cruel, glistening teeth. The lithe 
body was crouched low upon short, muscular 
legs, all covered with mottled yellow fur. 
Altogether, it was a perfect picture of ferocity. 

I fired instantly, pointblank at its yellow 
head. A moment later, with another hideous 
scream, it landed upon my outstretched arm! 
Its hind claws grazed my quivering flesh as with 
a mighty effort I threw myself backward. 

Then began a struggle in the darkness, terrible 
beyond description. The lynx had buried its 
teeth and fore-claws in the woollen shield and 
was trying to reach my face; but I fought it 
off with my left arm, while I emptied one 
chamber of my revolver after another into the 
beast’s head and neck. Each shot was followed 
by a scream, yet with redoubled fury the lynx 
succeeded in fastening its claws in my shoulder. 
I feared for my neck. ‘The creature was seeking 
the jugular vein. Dropping the now useless 
revolver, [ took my knife in my right hand, and 
struck again and again. 

In our wild race around the room we once 
more drew near the door. My breath came in 
quick, short gasps, and my overtaxed muscles 
seemed ready to give up the struggle. Still the 
brute fought as fiercely as ever, seeming to be 
proof against all my blows, until leaning far 
over, I struck more savagely, desperately. The 
blade penetrated the tough hide. Then, as I 
twisted the handle to make sure work, it snapped 
from the blade and fell from my grasp. My 
foot struck the overturned bench, my head hit 
hard against the wall, and with a dancing light 
before my eyes, I fell heavily to the floor. 

How long I remained unconscious I do not 
know. When I awoke the gray light of 
morning was shining through holes in the roof of 
the building. The lynx lay dead beside me, but 
its teeth and claws were still hooked in the coat 
around my arm. My clothes were torn and my 
shoulder lacerated and burning with fever. My 
revolver lay at the farther end of the room and 
the handle of my knife a few feet away. 

I painfully arose upon my knees and disengaged 
myself from the dead lynx. Getting upon my 
~ feet I mounted the bench, lifted the bar from the 
door and looked out. The rain had long since 
ceased, and I decided to make my way back to 
Mud Lake. 

Leaving everything in the old camp as I had 
found it upon waking, I set slowly forth, and 
after a painful walk arrived at the little post- 
office beside the railroad track. 

Theold woman saw mecoming. As she opened 
the door and looked me over, she said: ‘I reckon 


ye haint been teachin’ school all night, hev ye?” | 


But when I related my experience she gave me a 
look of motherly sympathy, cared for me kindly, 
and sent her son Jimmy to C—, in quest of Mr. 
Pould, who had come the previous evening 
according to appointment, but had returned 
to C—. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| Of my grandmother, although it is thirty years 


since she went to heaven, it is difficult even now | 


not to write with too much enthusiasm. A 
certain reserve and shyness of nature limited her 
life chiefly within thé circle of her children, to 
whom she was almost an ideal. In one of her 
own letters, in speaking of the death of a friend, 
she unwittingly speaks words that fit herself: 
| “She was one of those lily-of-the-valley beings 
whose loveliness was hid from the general eye, 
but the more precious to her friends.” 


His Priceless Inheritance. 


One who loved her much has told me that it 
| was from his mother that my father inherited his 
| ideality. In his nature, however, were more 
| emotional and vehement elements, and a mas- 
| culine ambition, bringing “Sturm und Drang” 
| into a life of hard work and endeavor, without 
| the serene temper which softened trials to her, 
| and with an extreme sensitiveness and absence 
of hopefulness which often caused him keen 
suffering. 

I am the only one of my father’s three sur- 
viving children who was caressed and loved by 
a little brother—the first-born and the only son. 
I have no recollection of him, as he died of 
scarlet fever during my infancy, while my father 
was in Russia, where, as he had been appointed 
secretary of legation, he had preceded his family 
to prepare the way for them. 

He writes to the boy from St. Petersburg, 
November 30, 1841: 

“T have not seen any little children here, and 
you must tell your mamma that 1 have not met 
with much encouragement concerning the climate, 
and that I do not feel reconciled to bringing you 
and your little sister so far away—but I would 
not live another winter without you for all St. 
Petersburg.” 

Sad and strange, like a funeral bell, sound the 
child’s answering words dictated to his mother 
| with his hand held by hers: 

“My own dear papa, 

“I thank you for your sweet little letter. I 
am a very good little boy. Miss Scott says so. 
Dear papa, come home to mamma and little 
Lotty and Lily. Good-by, my dear, dear papa, 

“Your little Lotty.” 

I could almost reconstruct that little life, day 
by day, from my mother’s letters—the child’s 
constantly expressed wish to see his father, the 
unsolicited kissings of his portrait, the little 
tickets marked “good,” from his baby day-school 
in Boston, pinned to the now faded paper on 
which she writes so near to the boy that she can 
see across the street his little white head bobbing 
past the windows in some childish school dance. 
Nothing earthly remains of that little head now 
save a long lock of fair hair that I yesterday held 
in my hands. 

I do not remember that sorrow of my father, 











He was a kind, pleasant-faced old man, and but I know that the traces were deep and that 


when he had heard my story, he said: “‘You will | the effects lasted long. 


Literary work was 


go with me to my house, where my wife will make | resumed after a time with more or less success. 


you comfortable while I go to the cedar camp and 


Boston and the country-house—of which my 


bring home your animal. You needn’t be afraid | grandmother writes that she hopes the children 
of being laughed at in C—, for I think, from your | “will not forget it, but keep it a bright place in 


description, that you have killed an animal that 
has haunted the swamp for years, and has been 
wary enough to keep out of the way of our best 
hunters.” 


I was soon at C—, where my wounds - were | 


dressed by the village doctor. My story was 
soon circulated, and I became quite a hero. 
But it was long before my nerves regained their 
accustomed quietness. RoBERT EARLE. 


= 
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Recollections of John Lothrop Motley. 


By his daughter, Lady Vernon Harcourt. 
M* father, John Lothrop Motley, married 





very young, and therefore my memories 

of him in relation to his home and children 
cover a large part of his life as well as of ours. 
His literary and unprofessional pursuits also 
enabled him to carry on much of his work under 
his own roof, so that, save for the months when 
delving in some foreign archives called him 
from us, or literary business necessitated short 
absences, he was, during nearly the whole of my 
childhood, the central figure in his own home. 

Not until the end came did we realize the full 
proportions of the figure that filled the canvas. 
The noble face kept its beauty even after time 
and sorrow had left upon it their indelible traces, 
and when the setting of thick hair had turned to 
silver. The large, full eyes—into which Watts, 
the great English artist, said he “could not put 
blue enough” when he painted him—spoke 
always eloquently of the living heart and of the 
best part of intellect undimmed long after illness 
had shattered the working power and grief had 
utterly bowed the spirit. 

My first recollections are connected with my 
grandfather’s home amid the pine woods, fields 
and sleepy waters of the Charles River, some ten 
miles from Boston, where my father had a cottage. 

My grandfather, Thomas Motley, was a very 
handsome old man, with dark, furrowed face, 
thick white hair, and splendid bushy, black 
eyebrows—a man of ability and literary taste, 
of strong and honorable character, fond of 
country life and pursuits, and to his numerous 
grandchildren a kind and indulgent friend. 


| their chamber of imagery’—were the abiding 


places at different seasons of the year, but in 


| 1851 came the change which was to show us 


more distant horizons and give us wider ex- 
periences. 

We then sailed for Europe, that he might be 
within reach of foreign archives, he having at 
that time become so much absorbed by the history 
of the Netherlands that he was impelled to write 
the story of that great struggle and no other. 

Years of hard work followed, years of poring 


COMPANION. 


the baby, and 1 hope that by the beginning of the 

spring Mollie at least will be able to go to some 
little school where she may pick up a few odds 
and ends of the language. At present she learns 
nothing, for although she has every disposition 
to study, her bonne, who is as heavy a Flanders 
mare as ever Anne of Cleves could have seemed 
to Henry VIII., is too sluggish to carry her very 
far on the road to learning. Not being able to 
cat off her head like the above-mentioned bluff 
gentleman, and perhaps not thinking it necessary, 
seeing that I have not the disadvantage of being 
married to the above-mentioned slow-coach,— 
and not seeing any possibility of scaring up 
anything better in case we should disband this 
one,—we have concluded to jog on in the 
handsome manner above stated.” 

An excellent nursery governess whom we all 
loved and valued soon replaced the “Flanders 
mare,” and the German language was conquered 
in due course. 

The delicate child, however, still clung to her 
father and insisted on writing by his side. He 
says: “Certainly I live in a state of profound 
astonishment with regard to her epistolary 
propensities—not talents. She writes a letter on 
an average three or four times a week to some 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


one or other of her friends at home. It would 
be quite out of the question to send them all 
unless they could be sent as freight—a selection 
would do her more justice. Like all prolific 
| writers she owes a great part of her success to 
}an endless repetition of herself. Therefore, if 
| you should receive at once a collected edition of 
| her works, I am afraid you would not find much 
| entertainment therein. 

“Tt is really the drollest thing in the world to 
see the comfort with which she seats herself in 
my study to write. She has established a right 
of property in my room, has a desk to herself, 
and scratches away as diligently and quite as 
profitably, Iam sure, as I do at the same time 
upon my more ponderous and less entertaining 
records of the sixteenth century. She is as 
great a gratte-papier as I am, but I hope a 
| more amusing one. . . .” 
| 

| 

| Books to Read or Avoid. 

Of his eldest danghter at about the same date 
he says: “‘She is learning to speak German and 
French. After she has got her feet a little more 


375 
An agreeable part of my German education 
consisted in visits to the pretty German theatre, 
—long since burnt down and replaced,—where 
the primitive German hours allowed of my being 
taken without detriment at my youthful age, and 
where we saw Davison and Bayer Biirek act 
Schiller and Shakespeare, and where Emil 
Devrient and other dead-and-gone favorites 
delighted us. I stood by his side, too, in the 
wonderful gallery, gazing at Raphael’s divine 
San Sisto, of which I think his published 
description is the most satisfying I know.* 

My love of German poetry dates from these 
early days, when the quick, verbal memory of 
childhood easily retained pages of Schiller, 
Goethe, Uhland and Geibel, although I was not 
then allowed “Faust,’”’ with which his mind had 
been early saturated. 
| 


At the Gate of a Language. 


| In the time before I could read to myself, long 
| English ballads, from Percy’s “* Reliques’’ and 
other sources, had been read to me as I sat on his 
knee, and now again he was ready to help me in 
my first struggles at the gate of a foreign lan- 
guage, and to help me with the key with which 
to unlock the treasures contained therein. 

Many other scenes rise before me in Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy—full of his pres- 
ence and of my mother’s. Work and education 
were still the motives for our wandering, but in 
each abiding-place a home was made, simple and 
inexpensive as his means then necessitated, but 
ensuring privacy and domestic comfort. 

Only last year I saw again the turquoise blue 
waters, the vine-clad hills, the snow-crowned 
peaks of the Dent du Midi—the whole beautiful 
dccor of Vevey on the Lake of Geneva. I went 
with fear and trembling to look for our old 
house, expecting to find that it had been swept 
away to make room for some huge caravansary 
in which to lodge strangers. I found it nearly 
unchanged—owned by the same Swiss gentle- 
man’s family. 

A charming young lady led me to her mother 
through the little garden, with its blooming rose- 
trees and plashing fountain, and she remembered 
usall and took me to see “le cabinet de travail 
ou Monsieur Motley écrivait,’’ and where 
his dear face came back to me. 

These may seem somewhat small and unim- 
portant pictures to evoke, but now our hearts 
were stirred by the first whispers of his fame. 
The fruit of the long labors appeared. After 
doubts and fears and suspense, the “Dutch 
Republic” took its place in the literature of 
England and America. 

Mr. Froude’s warm, appreciative article in the 
Westminster Review of April, 1856, seemed to 
strike the keynote; other critics followed with 
praise and blame, but no words were more 
precious than those of the dear grandmother, 
who tells him: 

“Tt is as interesting as a romance and as 
brilliant as interesting—full of humanity and 
sympathy. I long to have everybody read it.” 

She was to see him again in this year 
in America, where he found her as of old 
in the same country home, where she writes: 
“The river glides noiselessly on; the birds and 
the children alone break the silence.” 

To this time belong, beside affectionate 
remembrances of many kind relations, the 
beginning of my more intelligent appreciation of 
my father’s most distinguished American 
friends— Longfellow, Agassiz, Holmes, Sumner. 

| But they were fleeting glimpses only, as 1857 
| saw us back in Europe, where we were kept by 
| various reasons until the breaking out of the 


over the manuscripts of those on whose heads _ secure in the stirrups of those two languages she | Civil War so stirred my father’s heart that he 


the dust of centuries had accumulated ; of long 
hours passed at his study-table, when the results 
thus accumulated had been digested and the full 


mind was pouring forth on paper, volumes which | direction, and which are so much better than | 


will be able with ease to gallop alternately on 
one or the other across the various and expansive 
fields of learning which lie around her in every 


| hurried back to his country, which he left again 
| only beeause President Lincoln appointed him 
| United States envoy to Austria. 

With the years of youth and maturity, events 


had subsequently to be cut and pruned and | house and land, particularly if. you don’t want | both public and private become so much more 


reduced from their exuberance to reasonable | 


limits. 


any income. ... As for her general reading I 
| think she is rather too young (particularly as she 


| crowded that it would be difficult to condense 


| and order the thronging images. Yet I cannot 


There never was a day in all that time when | is of herself rather more inclined to indiscriminate | conclude this brief, imperfect sketch without one 
he was too busy or too much absorbed to think | book-devouring than I care to have her) to be| word of tribute to him of whom I have been 


of every detail of our education or of our 
amusements. Those early pictures are clear and 


much encouraged or even directed. I do no 
| more than warn her off the premises of any book 


| trying to write these memories. 
With the beginning of my grown-up life had 


bright to me with youthful coloring,—his youth | of which I don’t entirely approve in a moral | come the first flush of his fame, after the long 


blended with ours,—for although he seemed to 
me then to be of the age of all fathers, and to 
exist for our pleasure and profit, he was still well 
under forty, when he writes of his second 
daughter : 


Children on their Travels. 


“August, 1851. We have ascended the 
Drachenfels, and I think it would have diverted 
you to have seen Mollie jogging through the 
streets of this moldy little village, mounted on 
a small donkey, pursuing her way toward the 
Cave of the Dragons among the Cliffs of the 
Giants. I don’t think since the giants left off 
breeding—to borrow Corporal Trim’s expression 
—that anything more quizzical or more old- 
fashioned has been found among these scenes 
than herself.” 

A few months later he writes from Dresden, 
where we spent two pleasant and profitable 
years in a house standing in a charming garden, 
with glimpses of the Saxon Switzerland from 
some of the windows: 

“Lily is already deriving some benefit from the 





place. Mollie is in very good health and so is 


point of view. Shall be glad to have her discon- 
|tinue novel-reading, to which from want of 
| matter she is at present condemned. 

“They (novels) are all bad, excepting Scott’s, 
,and some of them ineffably pernicious. After 


| she is a little older I shall direct her reading into | 


historical paths. Her mother reads her the 
| Bible pretty often, which if approached in a 
right spirit contains all the theological, moral 
and philosophical teaching which a child requires, 


or grown person either, and which a mother can | 


teach as well as fifty professors. 

“Susie is as droll as ever, and makes daily a 
thousand astonishing observations, which have 
an astonishing resemblance to those with which 
other astonishing children astonish their rela- 
tions. I shall therefore not repeat them. Her 
daily tricks are very diverting, but they are 
hardly worth detailing to others, although we are 
of course lost in admiration constantly. 

“Dressed in the little brief authority which 
belongs by right of ultimo geniture to the 
youngest, she plays plenty of ‘fantastic tricks 
before high heaven,’ but I am very sure that 
none of the angels except Lucifer and his 


friends would be even inclined to weep at them.” | 


years of patient and faithful labors that he had 
passed chiefly in great retirement. His intellect, 
| brilliant talk and social gifts made him quickly 
accepted by all that was best worth knowing in 
English society. 

He had no key of gold to give us, and Ameri- 
cans were much more rarely domesticated in 
England then than they are now. He might so 
easily have kept the cream of this new experi- 
ence to himself, particularly as his reception was 
so largely a personal one. 

Yet if, at the most impressionable moments of 
early youth, I heard Macaulay talk in his own 
library, stayed under the roof of Lord Palmer- 
ston, then Prime Minister, knew Thackeray and 
his daughters, Lady Dufferin and her sisters, 
and many others whose names live, although 
their bodily presence has passed away—if, at 
this moment, young English as well as American 
faces seem fair to me because they recall an 
older generation, I owe it, as I owed all things 
then, to the goodness of my parents, and to the 
wisdom and the love which were incorporated to 
me in the name of father. 





*“Correspondence,”’ Vol. 1, p. 154. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of the ‘co-operative commonwealth,’ will make 
much better a situation which sorely needs 
| bettering, without this individual effort. When 


\) | every privileged family is ministering in some 
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Current Topics. 


“Save a thousand weeds next year,” 
advises the editor of a horticultural paper, “by 
cutting one burdock, thistle or plantain this.” 
Save a thousand regrets next year by cutting one 
corrupt companion this. 

More than a century ago Horace Walpole 
wrote, “How unfortunate that little countries 
should retain a spirit of independence, which 
they have not strength to preserve, and that great 
nations who might throw it off court the yoke.” 
Thus he anticipated the Greece and Germany of 
to-day. ary 

The queen's letter of thanks to her 
people for their manifestations of loyalty upon 
the occasion of the jubilee celebration, plainly 
intimates that she has no intention of abdicating. 
“I shall ever pray God,’’ she says, “to bless 
them [her people], and to enable me still to 
discharge my duties for their welfare as long as 
life lasts.” 


Three of the most valuable products 
of the mine have been found in Alaska—gold, 
petroleum and coal. All of these minerals are 
found there in abundance. The purchase of 
Alaska was regarded somewhat as acquiring “‘a 
pig in a poke” at a pretty stiff price, but the pig 
is turning out to be a very promising shoat. 

A progressive advertiser in a Scotch 
town lately offered a prize for the best answer to 
the conundrum: “Why is my whiskey like a 
bridge across the waters of Ayr?” An answer 
too determinate to be refused the prize came from 
the son of the saloon-keeper’s dearest patron: 
‘Because it leads to the poorhouse, the lunatic 
asylum and the cemetery.’’ 


Believers in the wooden - nutmeg 
legend can say once more that time makes all 
things even. A stranger has appeared in 
Connecticut with a preparation warranted by 
him to keep flies and mosquitoes away from 
domestic animals. One package dissolved in ten 
quarts of water was said to be sufficient to protect 
twelve oxen or twenty-five horses. After the 
seller had disappeared, the stuff was examined 
and found to be oak sawdust scented with 
camphor. 


He who does something at the head of 
one regiment will eclipse him who does nothing 
at the head of a hundred. So wrote Abraham 
Lincoln to General Hunter, in a letter said to be 
published now for the first time. Lincoln’s 
favorite officers were the men who did things. 
In what he said to Hunter how, succinctly he 
puts the general truth that it is the use and not 
the mere possession of opportunity that deter- 
mines the value of service! 

At the recent annual dinner of the 
London association of correctors of the press a 
prominent publisher said that the great mass of 
English literature that will remain is the product 
of men who had other occupations than that of 
writing. Shakespeare, Bacon, Bunyan, Swift, 
Burke, Lamb, Scott, Matthew Arnold, were 
some of the men who held business or official 
positions or were engaged in other than literary 
work. The speaker referred to “the melancholy 
spectacle of young men and women, ambitious 
of literary fame, who are only too ready to throw 
up their positions in office or shop to buy an 
inkpot and ream of paper and set out ona literary 
career.” The mistake of making a vocation of 
work which may be only profitable as an 
avocation is to be reckoned among the life 
blunders which involve grave losses and pro- 
found regret. Sea 


That is a suggestive “strike story” 
which comes from a Western state, whose leading 
industry has of late been seriously imperilled. 
One employer’s hands refused to “go out’? when 
others did. ‘“‘No,’” they said; “we believe the 
boss has paid us all he could afford. Anyhow, 
he’s always treated us as though we were men. 
His wife and daughter have been govd friends 
to our womenfolks, too. They’ve done the fair 
thing by us, all around, and we won’t go back 
on *em.’”’ 

Here shines out that spirit of brotherhood 
which, if permitted to have its way with men, will 
preserve the nation. ‘At the heart of the whole 
social problem,”’ a wise writer has said, ‘‘is the 
quiet, homely personal service whereby one helps 
another. No legislation, no shortening of hours 
nor lengthening of pay-rolls, no improvement of 
houses nor lessening of rents, no establishment 


| direct way to some other family less privileged, 


| then the social millennium will begin to dawn.” 

Another attempt has been made, this time 
| by Colonel Higginson, to write a suitable national 
anthem for our country, and to furnish it with 
{music which shall be at once original and 
dignified. The endeavor is a worthy one. But 
}one cannot help remarking that the national 


conscious effort, however patriotic. They are 
struck out, as by inspiration, in the heat of some 
national crisis, in the stress of some national 
| movement. The conditions have never yet been 
ripe for the birth of the real national anthem of 
the United States. 
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A NEW Day. 


Death, like sunset, beings 
A source, and not an end of things. 
G. W. Wood. 


——— se 


The Klondike Gold-Fields. 


A sensational discovery of gold was reported a 
few weeks ago in the Klondike district, upon 
the upper Yukon River. The district lies 
in the Northwestern Territory of the Dominion 
of Canada, but is so near the boundary that a 
part of it lies in the United States. 

The Klondike River appears on most maps as 
the Reindeer, a name given to it by the late 
Lieutenant Schwatka, formerly a contributor to 
the Companion, who discovered it in 1883. It 
joins the Yukon very nearly at latitude 64° 
north, longitude 139° west, a short distance above 
Fort Reliance. It will be seen that it is within 
two degrees and a half of the Arctic Circle, ina 
higher latitude than southern Greenland. 

The deposits were discovered a little more than 
a year ago by an Alaskan half-breed. The 
intelligence spread through all the gold-fields of 
the Yukon, where mining has been successfully 
carried on for several years, and caused all those 
fields to be deserted. It is said that more fhan 
three million dollars’ worth of gold has already 
been taken out of the Klondike valley. 

Knowledge of the extraordinary mineral riches 
of the region reached this country in the middle 
of July, when a party of miners, all of whom 
had been successful, returned, bringing their 
gold with them. A mining excitement and a 
rush for the new field unequalled since the 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia, 
immediately ensued. 

The gold in the Klondike district is “‘washed”’ 
out of gravel in the same primitive fashion that 
was adopted in California fifty years ago. So 
rich is the gravel that some miners say that they 
have taken several hundred dollars’ worth from a 
single “‘pan.’”’ It is believed by some persons 
that the “‘mother-vein’’ of the American gold- 
deposits has at last been found. 

In spite of the undoubted richness of the field, 
it is certain that a great majority of those who 
go there to seek fortunes will be disappointed. 
The promising ‘‘claims’’ have all been taken up ; 
the natural hardships of a mountainous region 
almost within the Arctic Circle are many; and 
the difficulty of transporting food to so remote a 
place, and the cost of it when it arrives, bid fair 
to give death a great harvest from starvation. 
Those who win in the race for wealth—not one 
in ten of those who start in. the race—must pay a 
heavy price in toil and discomfort for the fortune 
they will bring back. 
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The Year’s Immigration. 


There is no great loss without some gain. 
The depression of the past year has been 
accompanied by a noteworthy diminution of 
immigration from the Old World. ‘The completed 
returns of the arrival of immigrants in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1897, show that one hundred 
and eighty thousand, in round numbers, landed 
in America. This was a smaller number than 
in any previous year since 1879. The number 
was less by one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
than in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, and 
nearly a hundred thousand less than in 1895, 
which was reckoned a year of small immigration. 

As compared with the immigration for 1892, 
which was more than six hundred and twenty- 


indeed small. They represent, however, a large 
mass in the aggregate; and the fact that among 
them there were about thirty-eight thousand, not 
including young children, who could neither read 
nor write, shows that the immigration was larger 
than it should have béen by at least that figure. 
Until such illiterate immigrants are definitely 
excluded, our immigration laws will certainly be 
in a defective state. 

The total amount of money brought into the 
country by immigrants, presumably to be 
expended here, is commonly spoken of as consti- 
| tuting a new element of wealth for the country. 
|The immigrants of 1897 brought with them a 
| total amount a trifle in excess of six hundred and 
| seventy thousand dollars. This is a respectable 





songs which find places in the hearts of a people | 
are rarely if ever the product of deliberate and | 


three thousand, the figures for last year are | 


| sum, but as it amounts to less than four dollars 
_ to each immigrant, it will be seen that the line 


which separates them as a whole from destitution 
| on their arrival is very narrow. 

| Moreover, it is highly probable that more 
money was sent out of the country, earned here, 
| to bring these immigrants, than they brought 
| with them, in which case the balance of the 
| account is on the wrong side of our ledger after all. 
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MAKE WITHOUT MEDDLING. 


’Tis a rule in all business—for worker or drone— 
That you serve others’ better by minding your own. 
Selected. 
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Queen and Lord Mayor. 


The time was when the lord mayor of London 
| went all the way from the Guildhall to West- 
minster in his state chariot, with postillions, 
outriders and footmen in gorgeous liveries, to 
call upon the sovereign and to ask for royal 
assent to his election. 

The sovereign no longer awaits his coming, 
nor are the lord chancellor and the barons of 
the exchequer at the foot of the throne to present 
him; but on each lord 
mayor’s day in Novem- 
ber the new civil magis- 
trate of London is in his 
chariot, and his first 
official act is to appear at 
the bar of the high court 
in order to recognize the 
supreme authority of the 
crown and incidentally to 
invite the judges to dinner 
at the Guildhall. 

In olden days the king 
could not enter London 
without the invitation and 
sanction of the lord 
mayor; and nominally the ancient precedent is 
still respected. When the queen made her royal 
progress through the capital on jubilee day, the 
lord mayor and the sheriffs, in their robes and 
with their liveried attendants about them, awaited 
her coming at the site of Temple Bar. Sir 
George Faudel-Phillips, lord mayor, presented his 
sword and made obeisance. The queen acknowl- 
edged the formality by touching the sward. 

The procession then passed on with the 
consent of these guardians of the ancient city. 
Potent indeed is the sway of time-honored 
custom in conservative England! 

The London which the queen entered by 
permission of these three municipal officials is the 
ancient city which was once surrounded with a 
wall. It is an inner circle of a single square mile 
in area, and not more than thirty-seven thousand 
people sleep there at night. Outside this little 
ring there is a metropolitan London with an 
area of one hundred and twenty-three miles and 
a population of four and a half million. Still 
farther outside there is a greater London with an 
area of seven hundred square miles and a popu- 
lation of between six and seven millions. 

But the only London that has a chief 
magistrate is the innermost circle, of which 
the Guildhall is the centre. That is the ancient 
city where the trade guilds were powerful enough 
to govern the English capital in the middle ages ; 
and they are still the nominal rulers of the 
metropolis. The lord mayor in reality repre- 
sents eighty trade guilds, with a total membership 
that does not exceed nine thousand, but with 
resources of political power which have survived 
the passage of reform acts and the introduction 
of a progressive system of town government in 
England. 

The trade guilds have disappeared every where 
else in England. In London they are still rich 
and powerful. The lord mayor is their servant. 
He met the queen in her royal progress and 
graciously allowed her to pass on in state to the 
thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
honor of the longest reign. 





Sin GEORGE FAUDEL-PHILLIPS 
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Exterminating the Mosquito. 


The most famous resident of New Jersey is 
the mosquito, but that he is without honor in his 
own country is proved by the fact that the state 
is about to take official steps to exterminate him. 
The state geologist, by the authority of the 
legislature, has considered the situation, and 
| consulted with an engineer. As a result, he 
recommends that the Hackensack and Newark 
meadows, which are the great breeding-places of 
the mosquito, be reclaimed from the salt water 
which now covers them at each high tide. This 
can be done by means of dikes and tide-sluices, 
at an estimated cost of a million and a half 
dollars, which is little enough to pay for perma- 
nent relief from the little pests, as the persecuted 
Jerseymen will agree. ; 





point of view that this proposition is interesting. 
It seems to indicate another direction in which 
the sphere of government is likely to be extended. 
Not very long ago the expenditure of such a sum 
to get rid of a swarm of mosquitoes would have 
been considered ridiculous in the extreme, and 
wholly beyond the proper field of the state 
government. 

But the state and the city have for several 





But it is not only from the humanitarian | 
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years steadily ‘assumed greater and greater 
responsibilities. They have encroached on 
private enterprise wherever it seemed to be for 
the convenience or the benefit of the people that 
they should do so. We have become used to 
thinking of the post-office as a legitimate branch 
of the national government, but it was once 
privately managed. And we are fast becoming 
accustomed to the idea of municipal control of 
the water supply, the lighting of the city, and its 
lines of transportation. 

From legislating for the convenience of the 
people, it is only a step to legislating for their 
comfort. This step the New Jersey Legislature 
seems to have taken. It will be interesting to 
see how much farther in this direction national, 
state or city governments will push their 
jurisdiction. 

—_—_— Se ae _ —_—_ 


The Last Bugle-Call. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has discovered 
that the last summons to battle in the Civil War 
was a bugle-call to charge, given by Nathaniel 
Sisson on the field of Appomattox. 

Mr. Sisson enlisted when the war broke out, and 
at its close was a bugler under Custer. His 
regiment was in the saddle before day on the 
eventful eighth day of April, and began to skir- 
mish with the enemy. An hour later they reached 
the position from which the memorable call to 
charge was blown. 

The next moment two of General Gordon's 
aids rode out in advance of the column. One of 
them carried a towel fastened to a musket. 
General Gordon stated afterward that the towel 
was soiled and ragged; but, old and torn as it 
was, it carried a message of peace to the whole 
country. 

General Custer, seeing this flag of truce, halted 
his charging column, and rode alone to the tent of 
the Confederate general. When he came out he 
said to General Kapehart, uncovering his head, 
“General Lee is treating for capitulation.” 

The war was over. 

The men nearest to him caught the quiet words 
and burst into a frenzied cheer. They were men 
who had fought bravely, but who thanked God 
now that the war was ended. The cheer swept 
down the valley, and the hills shook with the 
shout—which meant peace. 

Let us hope that Nathaniel Sisson’s bugle-call 
to battle on that April morning was the last that 
shall ever summon brother to charge against 
brother in this land of ours. 
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' Vampires. 


Once a year the old doctor spends two days in 
Newport. It is his one frolic. Last summer, on 
his way to the noted summer resort, he met his 
old friend Bent in New York and persuaded him 
to join him. 

“This is the first holiday I have taken in five 
years,” said Mr. Bent, as toward evening they 
strolled along the beach. 

“But don’t all the men in the city bank have 
vacations? You are cashier?” 

“Yes; but these jaunts are somewhat costly, so 
I fight out the heat in town. I live very closely— 
very closely,” pulling at his white beard with 
a thin, shaking hand. 

The doctor watched him thoughtfully. He had 
known Tom when he was a stout, hearty young 
fellow, with a wife and two babies. How eager 
|. he and his wife had been to earn enough to buy a 
little home, give the children schooling and a 
chance to win their way in the world! Jack, the 
boy, had great talent, according to his mother. 
He would be, she thought, a famous lawyer, and 
go out to earn fortune and fame; and Polly. 
the daughter, would live at home with her old 
father and mother, as happy as the day was long. 
The doctor reminded Bent of these old air-castles. 

“Oh, yes; I remember,” said the cashier. 
“Some things one remembers every day. My wife 
even had a design of the house—a plain, com 
fortable little place. She insisted that it should 
be near a river where I could fish. I was very 
fond of fishing as a boy. She never liked city life. 
poor girl; but she lived and died in town.” 

He turned his face away. The doctor was 
perplexed. Bent for thirty years had been the 
well-paid official of a wealthy corporation. He 
and his wife had simple, rational habits. He 
should have saved enough from his large salary 
to stop work, now that his children were educated, 
and rest during the years which were left him. 
They would not be many. The physician’s eye 
detected certain signs in his old friend that 
indicated this. 

“I see no reason, Bent,” he said, “why you 
should not make Mary’s plans real now. Your 
savings will enable you to live without work. 
You have done your duty to your children. You 
have a right to live your own life and indulge your 
own tastes in the time that is left you—” 

“I understand you,” said Bent. “Other physi 
cians have warned me. If I stop work now, I 
shall have, perhaps, a dozen years of life before 
me. If I do not—it’s a short road downward 
Well, I must tramp it. I baven’t saved a dollar. 
The children have needed my salary, and God 
knows I am glad to have given it to them, and tv 
give it still. I can’t stop work. Don’t speak of it 
again. Come, look at this seine the men are 
drawing.” 

They hurried to the seine as if there were 
nothing as interesting as fish in the world. A 
dog-shark lay on the sand. Clinging to it were 
two or three of the hideous eyeless parasites 
which draw their life from that fish. 

“We call them water vampires,” said one of the 
fishermen. “They’re a mean, onnatural kind of 
monster. Haint no food nor life but what they 
suck out of the old shark.”* 





At the moment a four-in-hand, driven by a ver} 
| wealthy and well-known leader of society, dre. 
up near the seine. 

“Look!” whispered Bent excitedly. “That !5 
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Jack on the top of the coach—the handsome man 
in English driving clothes! Thatis Polly on the 
pox-seat. She is visiting some of the biggest swells 
here. She visits a good deal of the time. Sheis so 
earessed in society! I tell her she only comes 
home to her old father when she wants a check,” 
he added, laughing feebly; “but Polly is ambi- 
tious. She says she means to marry a title.” 

The girl was beautiful and dressed with costly 
elegance. She and her brother recognized the 
old man with an indifferent nod of the head as the 
coach drove by. 

“What is Jack’s business?” asked the doctor. 

“He’s an artist. He does not paint pictures to 
sell. He worships art, and does not care for its 
trading side, he says; but somehow, art and 
society require a good deal of money,” added the 
old man anxiously. “Come! Let us look at the 
fishes. What a hideous thing this vampire is!” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said the doctor, bitterly. 
“There are plenty of cold, bloodless creatures 
sucking the lives out of their fellows, quite 
content and happy. I should like to tell them 
that they are vampires!” 

The old cashier looked at him, puzzled at his 
heat, and then walked gently on. 


——______+ eo 


LAFAYETTE, THE COURTIER. 


Many charming stories have been told by old 
ladies who were in their prime when Lafayette 
made his second visit to America, of the gallant 
Frenchman’s courtesy. 

On the day of his public reception in Virginia 
he rode in an open carriage without his hat, 
exposed to the rays of a brilliant sun, bowing to 
the crowds always ready to greet him. There 
was some apprehension that sunstroke might be 
the penalty of his politeness; but the marquis was 
an old soldier. Before leaving home he had put a 
damp towel into his capacious wig, and protected 
by this helmet, he could indulge his French 
politeness with impunity. French and American 
revolutions and Austrian dungeons had taught 
him the art of self-preservation. 

The most charming story is of earlier date—his 
visit to the mother of Washington. He found her 
in the garden, raking together dried weeds and 
sticks, preparatory to a bonfire, arrayed in a 
linsey skirt, sack and broad-brimmed hat tied 
over the plaited border of her cap. 

The hostess met the situation with the compos- 
ure of a duchess. Dropping her rake, she took 
between her bare palms the hand the nobleman 
extended, as he bowed before her, and said: 

“Ah, marquis! You have come to see an old 
woman! I can make you welcome without 
changing my dress. Iam glad to see you. I 
have often heard my son George speak of you. 
But come in.” 

Preceding him into her living-room, she placed 
herself opposite him, erect as a girl of eighteen, 
never touching the tall, straight back of her 
chair, whilst she listened to the praises of her son 
poured forth by the eloquent Frenchman. 

Then she mixed with her own hands a cooling 
drink and offered it to the general with a plate of 
home-made ginger-cakes. The man of the world 
accepted the beverage as simply and gracefully 
as it was tendered, pronounced it delicious and 
arose to go. Would she give him her blessing? 

She looked up to heaven, folded her hands and 
prayed that God would grant him “safety, happi- 
ness, prosperity and peace.” 


* 
> 





WELL SAID. 


No better and at the same time no more cour- 
teous rebuke could well be imagined than that 
once administered by Beaumarchais, the author of 
the famous “Marriage of Figaro.” He was the 
son of a Parisian watchmaker, but had gained 
fame, rank and wealth through his own talents 
and exertions. A conceited and envious young 
nobleman once undertook to wound the pride of 
Beaumarechais by an allusion to his humble 
origin. 

In the presence of a large company of people 
who had a regard for the talented young author, 
this young man handed him his watch, saying: 

“Examine it; sir. It does not keep time well. 
You can doubtless ascertain the cause.” 

Such was his rude haste that his hand left the 
watch before that of the surprised Beaumarchais 
‘had grasped it, and it fell to the ground. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said the author, with 
grave courtesy, stooping to pick up the watch 
and hand it to its owner; “you see my father was 
right when he declared that I was too awkward 
to be a watchmaker.” 

A little murmur of applause ran through the 
group, and the young nobleman’s intended shaft 
wounded no one but himself, while the gracious 
wit of Beaumarchais gained him several new 
admirers. 


GRATEFUL TYRANNY. 


Summary measures may often be taken when 
human motives conflict, if only, at the same time, 
“merey seasons justice.” 

When Sir Richard Burton was British consul at 
Damascus, his wife, Lady Isabel, found that a 
large wooden gate, in the garden next hers, 
swung continuously on its hinges, and that it was 
keeping one of her guests, an English official, 
awake at night. 

The garden belonged to an old woman, and 
Lady Burton asked her to have the gate fastened ; 
but she sent back word that it was impossible. 
It had been broken for years, and she had no 
money to repair it. So the English lady took the 
law into her own hands. That night her guest 
slept well, and at breakfast he asked gratefully 
how she had managed about the gate. 

“If you look out of the window,” said she, “you 
will see it in the courtyard. I had it pulled down 
at sunset.” 

He drew the long face of official rebuke. 

“Oh!” said he; “but you really must not treat 











THE YOUTH’S 


Suppose they knew of these 





people like that! 
things at home?” 

“Suppose they did,” echoed she. laughing. 

After her guest’s departure, she ordered the 
gate to be mended and replaced at her own | 
expense; and the next time she went out, the 
little old woman next door ran after her, crying: | 

“O thou light of my eyes, thou sunbeam! Come | 
and sit by the brook in my garden, and honor me | 
by drinking coffee, and Allah grant that thou 
mayest break something else of mine, and live 
forever!” 


MAKING A KNIGHT OF IT. 


In Chambers’s Journal, Sir Richard Tangye, 
F. R. G. 8., tells how to live through the ceremony 
of being knighted. In company with several 
other gentlemen who were destined to the same 
distinction, Sir Richard went down to Windsor, 
where, at the station, carriages were waiting to 
convey them to the castle. There, soon after, 
they were served with a cold collation and “an 
excellent hot rice pudding and dessert.” After 
luncheon they were marshalled in a room 
adjoining the queen’s audience-chamber. Sir 
Richard continues: 


Her Majest pater now ready to receive us, we 
were usher "inte r presence one at a time. 
My turn was twe ifth; hence one of my friends 
has —s me the Twelfth Knight. The 7 
took me to the door of the apartment, and then 
left me. 

The queen was seated at the end of the apart- 
ment opposite the door. Behind her the ladies in 
waiting were arranged in a semicircle, some of 
the _——. seins on her left, and the lords in 
waiting and the Duke of York on her right. 

On entering I gave my “best bow,” and advanc- 
ing a few steps, stopped, and bowed again, when | 
I was introduced to Her Majesty—my name was | 
pronounced wrongly; another bow on closely | 
approaching her, and then drop »ping on my left 
knee, I extended the right hand, back uppermost. 
The queen laid her right hand—a very little, 
plump one—upon mine, and I kissed it. 

Then she took a sword—dreadful moment!—and | 
smote me, ever so gently, on my left shoulder, | 
saying in very low, sweet and soft tones, “Rise, | 
Sir R chard!’ and I became a “dubbed” knight, | 
but not a “belted’”’ one, as nowadays Knights have | 
to find their own belts. 

Then came a very difficult part of the ceremony: 

I had to retire from the presence backward. I} 

was somewhat doubtful how I should perform | 

this retrograde movement. I remembered the | 

Mayor of Truro, who, tty presented an 
address to the queen on board her yacht in Fal- | 

mouth Harbor, walked backward into the sea. 

However, I stepped back a pace, and, having 
steadied myself, wed; then another half-a- 
dozen paces, bowing again, and after repeating 
the mp yey once more, to my great relief, founc 
myself at the door. 





“WRIT ALL RIGHT.” 


Authors, like people in general, enjoy apprecia- 
tion, and if it is expressed indirectly and with | 
unconscious simplicity, it is so much the better. 
The Chicago Times-Herald tells how a Western 
novelist treated a man who showed him honor in 
a@ manner quite unconventional, not to say 
unsophisticated. 

Mr. Opie Read was at the Press Club when a 


tall, gaunt stranger from Arkansas approached 
him and began fishing in his—the stranger’s— 


pockets. 
“Got a letter of ee to you hyarabout 
some’ere,” he sa “Had the darndest — 


findin’ you,” he OO “Got into town 
terday afternoon, and last night I started ou “to 
look you up. I thought. probably, the folks at the 
telegraph office would know you, but they didn’t; 
and the hotel folks didn’t’ know you, nuther. 
Then I went to a newspaper shop, and they sent 
me over here.” 

By this time the visitor ‘had found the missing 
letter of introduction. It was written with a 
lead-pencil in a schoolboy’s hand, and the s iL 
ing was decidedly phonetic. Opie scrutinized the 
signaturé closely. 

i sexe ine, ” he said, musingly, “John 

ruggins. on’t recall Mr. Seruggins.” 

set it’s on boy,” said the visitor, proudly. 
“He’s been to school in Little Rock all winter, 
and so when I Pt ready awhile ago to come to 
Chicago, I told him to write me a _ letter of 
intr’duction to you, and he did it. What’s the 
matter with the letter? Aint it writ all right?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s all right,” said the novelist. 

And it was; for the man from Arkansas spent a 
pleasant afternoon at the elub. 





IMPORTANT POINT. 


One of the wittiest of the numberless witty | 
retorts of Sheridan was that made to Pitt on one | 
occasion. 


Pitt had compared the constant opposition of 
Sheridan to an everlasting drag-chain, clogging 
all the wheels, retarding the career and embar- 
ressng the pro; —_ of qe 

is Sheridan, with his usual promptness, 
souiel that one important fact about the reai 
dra a had been omitted in the minister’s apt 


sim 

“For, ~ said he clearly, with his eye fixed on his | 
antagonist, “a real drag-chain is applied only 
when the machine is going down hill!’ 


UNFORTUNATE OMISSION. 


One of the most singular instances of punish- 
ment for an oversight was that shown by the 
commitment of an almanac-maker to the Bastille 
in 1717. 


It was made out by order of the Duke of 
Orleans, regent during the minority of Louis XV. 
of France, and read as follows: 

“Laurence d’Henry, for disres 
George I. in not ment oning him in 
King of Great Britain.” 

How long this unlucky almanac-maker remained 
in age is unknown. The register of the 
Bastille, examined at the time of the Revolution, 
failed to throw any light on the subject. 


et to King 
is almanac as 





AN ENGLISH BULL. 


An English judge, in sentencing a prisoner, 
perpetrated a bull, which the New York Tribune | 
quotes: 

“Are you aware.” said the judge, “that for | 
these repeated breaches of the it is in my | 
power to sentence you toa term of penal servi- 

de far exceeding your natural life? And what 
is more, I feel very much inclined to do it.” 


COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 
o——_ 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


[Adbe. | 
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in good _ times and 
Wi e teach it quickl 
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$2,858.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures, 
$1,475.00 in Gold, 
Send for “ Prize Contest” 











KODAKS 


Booklet free at agencies or by 
mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 


| G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BA NJO 


Music. 
Catalog. E. C. 


Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
HOWE, 878 Bay State bidg., 
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10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6< cents for r Baeapte Collar and Cuffs. 


Chicago. 











c *hoice of Six » Styles. 


REV ERSUBLE COLLAR col OMPANY, 
77 Franklin Milk Street, Boston 
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Mention Name and Size. 





BICYCLES 


The Popular Wheel 

at the Standard 

Price and no Better 

Wheel at any Price. 

Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


2 Chicago. New York. 4 
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A Queer-Looking Thing 
but mighty important and nec 
yr! =, ee place; it’s the 

< urve or Tubular 
Feeder of the famous 


= Geo. S. 
™ Parker 


> alee Pen, It keeps the ink 
drained from the nozzle of the pen 
when carried in the pocket — that 
means clean fingers and a clean 
pen. You don’t find it in other 
pens—it’s a feature of the Parker. 
The brightest dealers sell 
Parker Pens because their 
brightest customers want 
the best —that’s a Parker. 
Standard Parker, $2. 7° and upwards. 
jal,’ $1.50 
“gl Iver Dollar,”’$1. 00. 
Ask your dealer to let you try one, or send 
to us at above prices. Don't buy an infe- 
rior pen until you see our Cata.—It's free. 


PARKER PEN CO., 
90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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9 Years Cured: 
W.L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 





8 Years Cured: 
» TREV ILLYAN, 
24 stint .N.E., = tneinn 


9 Years Cur 
MRS. A. ?P. POSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


6 Years Cured: 
J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black River, N. Y. 
6 Yea cured. 
WM. Ee, WELLER, i i 
164 Cherry St., ELLER, (vt application. 
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A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 
eradicates the cause of the disease and cures to stay 
Particulars and blank for free examination on 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rose Co'd, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 
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The 
Cecilia Organ 


FOR THE HOME, 
SCHOOLROOM, CHAPEL. 








Many schools have already availed themselves of our offer made in the Com- 
PANION a few weeks ago, and are arranging to give an entertainment to procure 


funds with which to purchase a Cecilia Organ. 


If you wish an organ for your 


school send us 4 cts. in stamps and we will send you free, Two Large Bill Posters 


printed in colors, also 
100 Exhibition Tickets. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Solid Walnut ; five octaves; 
height, when closed, 38 inches ; 
length 43 inches; depth 20 
inches; weight 115 pounds; 
one set of full-sized reeds ; full- 
sized keys, pedals and knee 
swell. It has a large and strong 
bellows capacity. 





The price of the Cecilia is but $30.00. 
| road freight office east of the Mississippi River. 


uisiana we shall require $1.00 additional for freight charges. 


Kansas or Oklahoma, $2.00 additional. In Montana, 














GRAND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


ON 
/\To secure funds for the 
purchase of a 


LCECILIA ORGAN 


‘bt ADMISSION CENTS 




















It will be carefully boxed and delivered, Solgte paid by us, to any rail- 
To any freight office in Minnesota, 


owa, Missouri, Arkansas or 
In North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico or Texas, $5.00 additional, 


ol 
To any freight office west ol Gass States, $8.00 additional. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Thy Brother. 


Sings a thankful prayer, 
In thy joy, O let thy brother 
With thee share. 


When thy heart with joy o’erflowing | preacher, Jobn, I’m right glad you didn’t bring 


thy barns with store, 
To thy God, and to thy brother, 
Give the more. 


When the harvest-sheaves ingathered 
Fill 

| 

| 

| 


If thy soul, with power uplifted, | 
‘earn for glorious deed— 
Give thy strength to serve thy brother | 
Iu his need. r 
Hast thou borne a secret sorrow | 
In thy lonely breast ”’ 
Take to thee thy sorrowing brother } 
For a guest. 
Share with him thy bread of blessing, | 
Sorrow’s burden share; | 
When thy heart enfolds a brother, | 
God is there. 


Selected. Theodore C. Williams. 
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The Queen. 


London, as every reader knows, has recently | 


witnessed one of the greatest aggregations of | th 


human beings that the world has ever seen. | 
Millions made pilgrimages tu the huge capital to 
do homage to her who, for sixty years, has sat 
upon the throne of England, and who is one of 
the most beloved women who ever lived. 

When, along the line of the vast procession, her | 
subjects saw her, very many of them wept tears | 
of joy. The salvos of artillery at Spithead, when | 
the greatest naval review in all history was being 
held, did not reverberate by a thousand times as 
far as the murmured prayer, “God bless our 
queen!’”” which, as if by a sacred contagion, | 
seemed to burst from myriads of lips during the | 


' stirring week. Nay, more; the prayer crossed | 


the Atlantic ; passed from Halifax to Vancouver ; | 
found utterance in Hong Kong; was reéchoed | 
from Tasmania to Australia, and from thence to | 
Cape Town. It was heard in India and Egypt ; | 
and, strengthened by its colossal march, it rein- 

forced British patriotism at home. Nor was this | 
all. It was not mere form. It came from hearts | 
throbbing with love and reverence for one woman. 
It was deeply meant, and we Americans were 
not ashamed to add our warm respect. 

Now, what was the reason of this? A mere 
sixty years’ reign is not enough in itself to arouse 
the whole world’s eager recognition. The fact 
that many empires have changed, or tended to 
decay, while one has grown in power and 
influence, does not answer the question. To 
rule over one-fifth of the globe, and to be the | 
sovereign of three hundred million people, does 
not necessarily command affection, or engender 
homage. 

When a mere girl, this eminent woman was 
informed of her aceession to the British throne. 
The first remark she then made has been the 
keynote of a long life that has brought the world 
to her feet. 

“My lord archbishop,” she said with deep 
feeling, ‘pray for me.” 

To refuse audience to a titled subject because 
he had led a questionable life; to surround 
herself with the purest court in Christendom ; to 
be high-minded in all public concerns; to be 
judicious and wise in the affairs of state—these 
have indicated her character as ruler and empress. 
The world for many years has seen and warmly 
acknowledged them. But the great Jubilee 
represented more than this. It was the sponta- 
neous tribute of a great empire to true woman- 
hood ; the deference of civilization to the regal 
embodiment of Christian principle. 

The virtues and graces that Christ declares 
show obedience to Divine authority are far more 
compelling to the hearts and minds of men than 
rank or genius, and the glory of this queen rests 
upon the fact that she herself is subject to a 
higher sovereignty than her own. ‘The royalty of 
her character lies first and most in this—that she | 
recognizes the grandeur of obedience to the! 
King of Kings. 
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He Made It Plain. 


The wise speaker knows that no illustrations 
are so effective as those which have to do with 
familiar, every-day objects. In this respect. the 
Great Teacher set an example for all who should 
come after Him. How an itinerant preacher in 
the Tennessee mountains profited by this exam- 
ple is narrated in the American Missionary: 


A group of young men were assembled one 
Sunday in a grove te hear the preacher, when one 
of them said: 

“See here, John, why didn’t ye bring up my 
rifle when ye come to preaching?” 

“Well, Sam, I ‘lowed ’twa’n’t right to bring it 
up on Sabbath. I mought see a varmint on the 
road and git ashootin’, and forgit it was 
Sabbath.” 

“Huh! There’s no use being so particular as 
all that. 1 think it’s all right to do little turns of 
a Sabbath. Even a little shootin’ won’t hurt, if 
ye happen to see game.” 

The discussion was joined in on either side by 





| soft coal. 


| little kettle, and put them beside the 


| the “black 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


over. You can’t see that one is better than 
another. They are all as pretty critters as ever 
were seen among these mountains, though there 
will be differences in horses, —_ When you 
come to know ’em no two is alike. Well, that 
| man says, ‘Here, boys, I’ll jest give ye six of these 
| beasts for your own,’ and he gits on the other and 
rides oft. s’pose how, you'd mount yer horses 
and ride after him, and make him give ye the 
| other horse, or at least let you keep it till yer 
| eraps was all in.” 

“No; we aint so ornery mean as all that, 
| preacher.” 

| Well, thar, can’t ye let the Lord’s day alone?”’ 
A blank look at the preacher and at each 
| other; then Sam spoke out: “You've treed us, 


hat gun.” 


———————_+@o —-——— 


“Black Rocks.” 





A writer in Forest and Stream says that Elias | 
Blank, one of the early settlers of what is now the | 
great Connellsville coal region, in western Penn- 
sylvania, was among the first Americans to burn 
How the thing came about is thus | 


described: 


One night Mr. Blank was aroused by a rapping | 
at his door. Opening it, he admitted a famous | 
Indian fighter, Lewis Whetzell, and a companion, | 
—e Gates, commonly known as “Long 

rms.”” 

“Friend Lewis,” said Blank, “where have thee 
and our friend been, and where bound?” 


| “I want to get out of here at once,” said 


Whetzell, “and Long Arms is of the same | 
opinion. This country’s bewitched, and Long | 
Arms and I are nearly seared to death.” 

“Friend Lewis, thee must not tell such stories 
to me,” said old Elias. “Thee knows I am thy 
friend, and I have saved thee when a price was on | 

y head. I know thou art a man of courage, and 
friend Jonathan Gates, whom some call Lon 
Arms, fears nothing on earth, and I’m fearfu 
nothing anywhere else; and yet thou tellest me 
that he and thee are scared even almost unto 
death. Shame on thee so to declare before thy, 
friend, who loves ye both as he were thy father!” | 

“No, no, Elias,” said Whetzell, dropping into 
the Quaker speech. “I tell thee no lie. We are 
seared. Yesterday afternoon we were in hiding | 
about a mile from Dunkard Creek, an’ in the 
evening we built a fire under the bank very care- | 
fully, and we got some black rocks to = ~ 

re rather | 
than in it, and the black rocks took fire and 
burned fiercely, with a filthy smoke and a bright 
light, and Long Arms said the devil would come if 
we stayed, and we grabbed our kettle and poured 
out the water, and made our way here, leaving 
the black rocks to burn.” 

Elias Blank was much interested. He did not 
tell Whetzell what the black rocks were, but he | 
found out exactly where the men had made their 
fire, and when they went away he ty them each 
a new Ezra Engle rifle, a knife and a tomahawk, 
— four pounds of powder and a supply of 
ead. 

Then he bunted up their camping-ground, found 
rocks” and opened a coal-bank into 
one of the river hills; and this coal-bank is still in 
existence in a twelve-foot vein of coal that is 
absolutely free from slate and burns like pitch. 
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The Wrong Leg. 


Eugene Sue and the eccentric wit, Romieu, 
were intimate friends, and often enjoyed the 
wildest pranks together. One evening they dined 
at the Café de Paris. On the way home, Romieu 
made a misstep and sprained his ankle. Sue, 
who had been a surgeon in the navy, picked his 
groaning companion up, placed him in a carriage, 
and drove him rapidly home, where after putting 
him to bed, he hurriedly dressed his foot. 


At the commencement of the operation, Romieu 
who was suffering greatly, fainted away, and did 
not come to until it was over, when he murmured 
his heartfelt thanks for the relief he felt. Eugene 
Sue, justly proud of his professional skill, went | 
away, promising to return the next morning to 
renew the treatment. 

When morning arrived, so did Sue, still a) 
little anxious about the sprain. Romieu was | 
rw, as he entered the room. 

“Well, my dear friend, how do you feel this 
morning?” inquired Sue. 

“Ah!” said Romieu, gawning, “never better in 
Bf =. My foot must be well. [ have not stirred 
all n “4 





As he spoke he attempted to leap from his bed, 
but the action was attended with a yell that 
almost shook the house. He sank back upon the 

das pale as a sheet. 

“What!” cried Sue. “Can your leg be broken? 
Does it still pain you like that? Let me see it!” 

“You! You! See, then, what you have done!” 
cried the victim, throwing back the clothes witha 
dramatic gesture and a horrible face. 

Sue looked. The leg that was carefully bound | 
and wound in cloths never looked better; but the 
other—it was so badly swollen that the bones 
could not be seen! 

“Alas!” cried the erstwhile surgeon. “I have 
dressed the wrong foot! Why didn’t you tell me 
that it was the other one that hurt?” 

_“My dear Eugene,” said the suffering patient, 
sitting up in his bed, “you are a great writer, no 
doubt; but,” waving his hand toward the door, 
“kindly hasten and send me a surgeon!” 


~~ 
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The Inscription on the Old Gun. 


The mystery that hangs about the crack shot 
and the veneration that men feel for an old fire- 
arm that has a reputation for accuracy, must 
have rendered very interesting a gun of which an 
account is given in a Chicago paper by Mr. H. 8. 
Canfield. It was in Louisiana, in one of the old 
houses with wide verandas, with which the 
Attakapas country is dotted. The gun was a 
hundred years old if it was a day, and five feet if it 
was an inch, and its metal could be cut with a 
knife. Its locks were richly arabesqued, and its 
stock was of the finest walnut. 

It had been a beauty in its time, and had cost 
much gold. The family who owned it was of the 
best blood of France. Originally fired with flints, 
the gun had been altered to meet the more mod- 
ern demand of the percussion-cap. Hand-made 
from muzzle to butt, it was singularl aceful 
throughout its great length, and “balanced” 
beautifully. 

Upon one side of the stock was an inscription in 
letters of silver, as follows: 

“Legere et scribere pedagogi est, sed optime colline- 
are est Dei.” 








those around, and it was finally decided to leave 
the question to the preacher. e was called, and 
the case stated. 

“Look yer, boys,” said he; “s’posin’ a man 


horses, a-ridin’ ong, and the others a-follerin’. 


This may be called a sort of schoolboy Latin for 
the idea: “Reading and writing are to be learned 
of ‘ - schoolmaster, but a crack shot is the work 
of God.” ? 


talent may derive his proficiency from practice. 
’ 


comes along here with seven handsome gray | Mr. Canfield declares that a marksman 2 | 


You all like a pretty beast, and you look ’em all | but a marksman of genius is “born so. 


To all 


appearances these born marksmen make their 
calculations as to wind and light instinctively, in 
the lift of the weapon from the hip to the cheek, 
without thinking anything about it. 

Some of the greatest shooters in the world have 
never been heard of outside their own limited 

rsonal acquaintance. One of these, whom Mr. 

anfield met on the Rio Grande, would, with the 
ordinary forty-five calibre single-action Colt’s 
revolver in hand,—a foree-ball weapon with which 
it is very difficult to obtain accuracy,—spin upon 
his heels and clip the small red apples from 
the edges of leaves of the cactus plants thirt 

ards distant. With the same weapon he woul 

reak a brick thrown into the air, and then smash 
one of the ecee before it reached the ground. 

With a inchester rifle, pumped with such 
rapidity that the shots could not be counted, he 
would bore his initials, “J. T.,” into the trunk of a 
tree at a distance of fifty yards. 

Wild turkeys in flight, se tearing through 
the chaparral, and antelopes flying in desperate 
bounds were all one to him; and one of his amuse- 
ments was scalloping tin-plates nailed against 
posts, by striking their edges with half the bullet. 

Such a marksman as this must surely have been 
“born, not made.” 


—- see 


In My Hammock. 


In my hammock madly swinging, 
See me climb the sky! 

All the bells on earth are ringing, 

All the birds in heaven are singing, 
As [ sunward fly. 

Earth is touched with morning light, 

Joy attends my air-free flight. 

In my hammock idly lying, 
Dreaming half-asleep, 

Trees above are lightly sighing, 

Winds among the branches flying 

heir leaf-harvest reap. 
And the grass is all astir 
With countless insects’ hum and whir. 


In my hammock softly sleeping, 
When the day is done, 
Stealthy shadows nearer creeping, 
Stars through heaven's black curtain peeping, 
Earth and I are one. 
Soothed to rest my spirit is 
By night's soundless harmonies. 
GERTRUDE BUCK. 


~~ 
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He Got the Money. 


Some men seem to be born with a faculty for 


| doing business. They have what merchants call 


the business instinct. Of one such man the 
Chicago Times-Herald recently related a charac- 
teristic anecdote. He was a young German 
immigrant, who had not a dollar in the world and 
no relatives, friends, or acquaintances in America, 
and had worked his way westward from New 
York until he reached a small town in Ohio, where 
he secured a position as clerk in a flour and feed 
store. In an almost incredibly short time he 
learned the English language and had mastered 
the few details of the business. 

One day he walked into another feed store a 
few blocks away, said that he had heard that the 


ante a of the place desired to sell out, and 
nquired the price. The dealer wanted fifteen 


‘| hundred dollars. After a few inquiries the caller 


said: 

“Allright. I vill call to-morrow at ten and ve’ll 
go over to the bank and get the money.” 

No one knew anything about the young Ger- 
man. The feed-store man who wanted to sell 
jumped to the conclusion that the prospective 

urebaser must have brought considerable money 
rom Germany. The next day, promptly on time, 
the German called to take possession. 

“Come on,” he said, ‘“ve’ll go right over to the 
bank now and get the money.” 

Together they entered the bank. The German 
approached the cashier’s window, introduced 
himself and said: 

“Dis is Mr. Jones, who keeps the feed store on 
Main street. I haf bought out his place for fifteen 
hundred dollars, and ve haf called to get the 
money. 

“I beg your pardon,” vouted the cashier, “but 
you have no account here, have you?” 

“You don’t understand,” earnestly remarked 
the German. “I don’t vant an account at all; I 
vant only the money.” 


“But you have no money in this bank,” ex-| ¢ 


plained the official. 

“Of course not,” assented the caller. “If I had 
money I vould pay dis man myself. But I baven’t 
any money at all, so I must come to you to get 


“But we can’t let you have money unless you 
first give it to us.” 

“Then why is a bank?” excitedly demanded the 
would-be borrower. 

The colloquy which ensued waxed so loud that 
the president of the bank came out of his private 
office to see what was the matter. He took the 

oung German in hand geome The German 

old the banker all about himself and his aims, 


| and in Jess than half an hour the bank had lent 


him fifteen hundred dollars and held a first 


| —- on a feed store owned by the happiest 


young foreigner in America. 

That occurred many years ago, it is true, but 
that young German to-day is the head of a cor- 
poration capitalized at $4,000,000, and bis name, if 

were to give it here, would be recognized in- 
stantly as that of one of the leading business men 
of the country. 


e 
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A Bear that Could Bite. 


Another man who depended on the assurance 
that bears are arrant cowards, and will run from 
any human being who approaches them, has had 
occasion to amend his opinion. On the third of 
last May a Wheelman, riding through the country 
about Lewiston, Idaho, took it into his head to go 
out hunting for grouse. Leaving his wheel in a 
secure place, and taking a small twenty-two- 
calibre rifle, he obtained the services of a civilized 
Indian boy named Matthew, as a4 sort of guide, 
and set forth. The boy also had a rifle of the 
same size, and they had a couple of dogs. Between 
them they were pretty well armed, as they 
thought, and counted upon bringing home a good 
bag. But hunting is uncertain business. 


They had not gone far into the woods on Mission 
Creek, fifteen miles from Lewiston, when the dogs 
stirred up something which, to judge from their 
excited actions, was not a grouse. The hunters 
went to see what it was, and found the dogs 
barking at a she cinnamon bear, which, with her 
cubs, was in a kind of den in the rocks. 

The Indian boy was in advance, and the bear 
had no sooner seen him than she rushed out at 
him. Matthew did the best thing he could think 
of—he fired his little rifle in the bear’s face. But 
the wound only enraged her. She sprang on the 
boy, bore him down, and began to tear him with 
her teeth and claws. 

The white man was meantime coming to the 
rescue with bis little gun. Although the sight of 
the bear tearing the boy made him sick, he poured 
the small bullets into her body, and at last suc- 
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ceeded in hurting her so much that she let go the 
boy, and snarling at the man, fled into the woods. 
‘oor Matthew was now unconscious; his clothes 
were hearly gone, and his flesh was lacerated in 
fifty places. The white man thought he was dead, 
but it turned out that life was in him, and the 
man took him a place where his frightful 
wounds could be dressed. : 

This particular bear is well known to the people 
about Mission Creek.’ She has several times 
attacked men and boys, who have heretofore got 
=> the language of Job, by the skin of their 

eeth. 

The people have resolved not to tolerate longer 
a bear with such reprehensible habits, and at 
last accounts a party had been organized to go 
after her with more formidable weapons than 
twenty-two-calibre rifles. 


* 
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A Trying Husband. 


It is possible to carry even one’s virtues to 
excess. Mrs, K. felt this to be true in the case 
of her husband’s generosity. He was a very 
studious man, who lived “in the clouds” much of 
the time, and was quite lacking in practical 
common sense. A man of this kind, good and 
true though he may be, is likely to cause his wife 
more or less anxiety and annoyance. 

One fall Mrs. K. purchased a handsome cape 


for herself. It was to be her “best wrap” that 
winter, and she put it away in her closet with 





great care. Some days later she wanted it for a 
special occasion, but it was not to be found. 
After searching “high and low” for it, she went 
| up to her husband’s study and said to him: 

| “Have you seen anything of my new cape?” 

| “Cape? cape?” said Mr. K., dreamily. “Have 
. _— anything of your cape? Why, no, I guess 


“Are you sure?” ; 

| “Why, yes; what should [ be doing with your 
cape? I—let me see. Wait a minute. It seems 
to me that I—yes, I did five a — away toa 
poor woman I met at the door one day. She said 
she wanted a wrap of some kind, and I—is it 
possible that I gave her your new cape? I meant 
to give her your old one.” 

“My old one is in my closet, and you must _ have 
given away that handsome new one that I had 
never worn! Why can’t you keep your wits about 

ou?” . 
vet is too bad,” said the contrite professor. 
“I'll try to be more careful hereafter.” 

A few days later Mr. K. was out on his lawn 
when a ragged and evil-looking tramp came down 
the road, and with the usual tale about having 
just come from the hospital, begged for “the price 
of a meal o’ victuals.” . 

Mrs. K., who was sitting by a window, saw her 
husband give the man what seemed to be a bill, 
which the tramp took and departed with such 
alacrity that he was out of sight before Mrs. K. 
could go out and say to her husband: 

“You didn’t give that creature a bill, did you?” 

“Why, yes, I did. I didn’t have ——s but a 
five-dollar bill, and [ told him he might get a good 
meal out of it and bring back the change.” 

The tramp must have dined sumptuously, for 
not a penny of change ever came back to Mr. K. 


~~ 
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Like Mother, Like Son. 


One of the most remarkable among the feats of 
the post-office in finding people—and such feats 
are many—is recorded by a recent New York 
paper. A letter was received at the office in that 
city addressed simply: 


“To my mother, 
New York, America.” 


The letter came from Ireland, but as there are 
in New York several women who have sons in 
Ireland, the post-office people despaired of findin 
the right one. However, the letter was turne 
over to the “deciphering department.” Now it 
so happened that on the very day of its receipt 
there an Irishwoman came to the general delivery 
window and said: 

“Have ye a letther from me b’y?” : 

The fact that a woman with the cast of mind 
required for such an inquiry should come at that 
time, struck the clerk, who had heard of the letter 
or a woman whose name was not given, as 
something more than a coincidence. It was quite 
possible that such a woman might be the mother 
of such a son. 

So he took the letter, observed the stmark, 
and asked the woman where her **b’y” lived. She 
gave the name of the place with which the letter 
was stamped. Some other questions were asked 
and the answers noted down. Then the clerk 
gave the woman the letter, on the condition that 
she should open it on the spot and return it if it 
were not for her. 

She ae it, and lo! its contents ee con- 
— that it was really from r son in 

reland. 





* 
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Learning Style. 


A lady, young in years and young in her work, 
writes the fashion articles for a monthly publica- 
tion. She loves to talk of her work, especially to 
men, and the Chicago Tribune reports a recent 
conversation: 


Recently a man was ya to her, and 
immediately was claimed by the young writer as 
a listener. He was attentive to every word, and 
nevtng found such a listener, she began to tell 
him of her hopes and aspirations. It wouldn’t be 
long, she felt sure, before she would be recognized 
as an authority on tulles and mousseline de svie, 
and she was hopeful that her articles would be 
— far and wide. 
he young man assured her that he thought 
fame would surely come, and then she told him 
that not only was she anxious to have good 
fashions, but also she wished to become a brilliant 
writer. 
“Then, of course, you have read Herbert 
Spencer and Robert Louis Stevenson on style,” 
he responded with a laugh, thinking to help her 


out. 
“Oh, no, [ haven’t, and I don’t think I will need 
to. I goto the dry-goods stores for mine.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pen, i, tent—penitent. 2. Pen, man, ship— 
penmanship. 3. Wheel, bar, row—wheelbarrow. 
2. 1. Herod. 2. Basket. 
3. Erin’s, siren, reins, risen, resin, rinse. 
4. Silver. 
5. Alas, Use, Get, Unreal, Shut, Tell. 
6. “There is nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a.tree and truth.” 
—Holmes. 
7. Amused, abused. 
8. Wind-flower, tulips. dandelions, buttercups, 
cowslips, violet, Solomon’s seal, old man, India 
pipe, oleander, sweet williams, thyme, heartsease. 
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The Crumps of Crumpletown. 








‘T° make Crumps, pin a smooth sheet of paper to the wall; then take a torn bit of paper, the more irregular the 
better, crumple it up in your hand, and hold it so its shadow will fall on the sheet of paper. Move it slowly 
around until a Crump appears. Draw the outline of the shadow-picture with a pencil and afterward fill it in with 
ink, A. single bright light should be used to cast the shadow. 








The day was breaking in Crumpletown, 
The sun rose t up and the sun shone down; 
Sh, weather was fair. 
rie up in the air 
fpara? Crump lark 
} was soaring high, 
And singing his song to the morning sky. 
The Crumps reluctantly opened their eyes, 
And said, “ Why, it must be time to rise!” 






MH ot Ue 


The day wore on—as days will do— 
Till twas afternoon, about half past two, 







fresh, clean cap, be 

Sat down at the window, 4 
work in her lap; : 
And she said, 

“Goodness knows! 

I am tired, but I s’pose Sy 

1 can’t even take time for a rocking-chair 

doze, 
For it’s really my duty to mend these old 


hose, 
That are all full of holes from the tops 
to the toes.” 
She thrust in her hand, 
And a stocking she scanned, 
Saying, “Jim 1s the hardest on socks in 
the land!” 


MH HM SH SH 


Then she gave a soft pat 
To her little Crump 5 
Who was awfully funny @& 
and awfully fat. 
To him she directed 
the most of her chat, “” 
As he stood by her side on a braided 
rag mat. 
He said not a word, 
But she knew that he heard 
By the sympathy shown in his voice 
when he purred. 


cat, 
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Intent on her work, 
She sewed with a jerk, 
For old Mother Crump was never a 
shirk; 
When, raising her eye, 
What should she espy fey 
But her neighbor’s son ‘Johnny Puy 
g0 capering by— 
Of course the old lady was 
bound to know why. \ge 
She shouted, “Hi! Hil” 
He made this reply: fies 
“Can’t stop! In ahurry! A great 
show! Oh, my!” 







Now oid Mother Crump was a chipper 
old soul, 
And dearly loved anything jolly or droll 
She said, “I must go 
To see this great show. 
I’m sure it’s more fun than to sit here and 
sew.” 
She threw down her stockings, 
her needles and yarn, 
She flung on her bonnet and 
rushed to the barn, 
Saying, “I cannot run 
Like Neighbor Jones’s son, 
And I don’t want to get there too late 
for the fun.” 
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So, being a sensible lady indeed, 
She saddled and bridled her noble Crump 







steed; 
Who, when he was freed, 
Set off at full speed, 
And down to the village 
they both ‘did proceed. 


The first one they met was old Mr. Stone, 
Who chanced to be passing, afoot and 





Though a nin Crump he some- 
times was styled. 
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The old lady rode on, 
Still looking for John, 
And wishing she knew which way he 
had gone; 
When Miss Crumpalina, a — 
young miss, eae: 
Put her head out the window 3s 
and shouted out this: 
“Are you anxious to go 
To that travelling show? i 
It’s around the next corner, if you want 
to know.” 
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Now old Mother Crump didn’t like it a bit 
To be talked to that way bya silly young 
chit. 
She shook her old head, 
And to herself said, 
“TI don’t think that Crump girl is very 
well-bred. 
She sits in her window and looks like 
a statue, 


And I just can’t abide the way she stares 
at you; 

With her back hair done up in a loose 
Psyche knot, 

And her frizzled bang looking like—I 
don’t know what!” 


wt st ee 


But when the old dame 

To the next corner came, 
She heard a man loudly calling her name. 
Twas old Deacon Black, who 








insisted on knowing 
What she was out for, and 
where she was going. 
“Well, well,” 3 said the deacon, 
“I heard some & one speakin’ 
About that ’ere show that you seem to 
be seekin’. 
Here comes = we can ask 
her 
Has any idee 
Where that 





Mother Bunch didn’t know, but she 
thought she had heard 

Of some one who said he had just caught 
a word 

Of what some one was saying, who told 
of some brother, 

Or cousin, or uncle, or some one or other, 

Who read in the paper that that very day 

Some kind of a show was coming that 
way. 
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Then old Mother Crump grew excited 
and bright, 
And she gleefully said, “I was sure I 
was right! 
Good-by, now, good-by! 
For I must be spry, 
And to find that great show I shall 
certainly try.” 
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She urged her Crump steed 
To the top of his speed, 
Convinced that at last her attempt would 
succeed. 
When, turning a 
she saw a 
The noise was 
the laughter was loud! 
Then old Mother Crump was delighted 
to think 
She’d at last found the show! she was 
just on the brink, 
And nothing would cause her to falter 
or shrink, 






i enoede, corer, 
eee great crowd; 
distracting, 


But as she drew near, a strange figure 





she saw, 

A queer-fooking person » who filled 
her with awe. 

Ot foreign extraction the 
stranger appeared, 

With a loose, flowing tobe and 


a bushy black beard; 

His feet were all bandaged and padded. 
“No doubt,” 

Old Mother Crump thought, “he suffers 
from gout.” 


Se oe ee | 


Then, as she drew nearer, she heard 
the man say, 
“Ho! ladies and gentlemen, step up this 





way 

And behold, at your pleasure, my great 
dancing bear. a0 

A wonderful creature | “te Beyond all 
compare! ice tig: | 

(And of imitations I beg 
you beware!) 

He can stand on his head, 

with his tail in the air, 


Or dance.on a table, or sit in a chair, 
Or climb up a ladder, or run up a stair. 
He was tracked to his lair, 
Then caught in a snare, 
And now he’s as tame as a cow, I declare! 
Oh, come, and behold my gay, dancing 


Dear old Mother Crump was delighted to 
see 
The bear, who was clever as clever 
could be. 
He smiled and he bowed 
To the Crumpletown crowd, 
And seemed to be almost with reason 
endowed. 
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Mother Crump, when at last the 
performance was o’er, 
And again she had reached her own 
cottage door, 
Remarked to her cat, 
As they sat Om 
She in her rocker @e ge 
on the mat: ey 
“I wish you had 
seen it, eo ere 
Crump Kitty, my dear, 
For I’m free to confess it was awfully 
queer. 
To tame the poor: creature does not seem 
quite right, 
But that dancing Crump bear Ree 
was a wonderful sight.” 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 & year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single Serre ane of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be imade in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. S.cnewnls of subscrip jons 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CHILDREN AND WHEELS. 


It is a curious fact that of all Sportsmen 
bicyclers seem to be the most sensitive to criti- 
cism from a hygienic point of view. This is | 
possibly because they get so much of such | 
criticism; and certainly with the air so full of | 
warning and admonition, adults may now be left | 
mostly to their own discretion. And yet, in the | 
face of the scorcher’s condemnation, we must | 
summon our courage and in the interest of the 
very young assert that the present recklessness, 
if not checked, will result in a harvest of shortened 
lives. 

While bicycling in moderation is one of the best 
forms of exercise for many adults, particularly | 
the gouty and those who lead sedentary indoor | 
lives, indulgence in it by the, young should be | 
hedged about with many precautions. When not | 
overdone, it is probably as beneficial to children 
as to their elders, but it is less needful, since the | 
young, especially boys, seldom suffer for want of 
exercise, their outdoor games giving them, as a | 
rule, all they need. But aside from this there is 
positive danger in the wheel, arising from the | 
proneness of children to compete with adults,—to | 
ride too long, too fast, and too fai. } 

Wheeling resembles stair-climbing in its nature 
and effects. No mother would allow her child to 
run up the steps of the Washington monument 
two or three times a day, yet she will let him take 
his bicycle and race over country roads for miles, 
his little heart pumping one hundred aid fifty or | 
two hundred times a minute, and fondly thinks it | 
is doing him good. 

It is just here that the danger lies—the heart is | 
strained, oyerstrained; it is dilated and then 
enlarged; it works continuously to its full 
strength, drawing on all its reserve force, and by 
the time the child has become a man the heart is | 
permanently tired and may possibly stop short | 
some day without warning. | 

Children need not be forbidden the use of the 
bicycle, but parents should see to it that they 
have properly constructed saddles, and that they 
do not “scorch,” climb steep hills, ride against 
high winds, or ride at all more than a few miles | 
ata stretch. Unfortunately it is these very feats 
that they are often incited by their elders to 
perform. There are few more piteous sights, to 
one who has seen the consequences of such folly, | 
than that of a tiny child ona tiny wheeLstruggling | 
up a hill after a six-foot father and a seasoned 
mother. 
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MECHANICAL MOUSE. 


A writer in Forest and Stream gives an instance, 
which he declares to be true, of reasoning in a 
mouse. Or, if instinct, as we are told, is only 
“inherited experience,” this is a strangely vivid | 
example of its action in an unusual case. 

A lady, who had been keeping food in an old- 
fashioned washstand in her room, found that the 
mice got it, though she had no idea how they 
could accomplish their thefts. No hole could be 
found through which a mouse could possibly enter 
the compartment where the food was stored. 

One day she was sitting in her room, painting, 
when the mouse suddenly appeared. It ap- 
proached the stand, which was furnished with 
double doors, the crack between being covered 
by a cleat of wood. 

The lady kept on painting, with an eye on the 
intruder to see what he would do. He evidently 
knew, probably through the sense of smell, just 
where the food was kept, and he sat up on his | 
haunches and looked thoughtfully upward. 

The bottom of the door was at some distance 
above his level, for the stand itself was raised 
three inches from the floor. The mouse seemed 
to deliberate. Then he made a leap, and struck 
the doors at the bottom, at the very spot where, 
touching the cleat, a blow would be most likely to 
jar them open. 

This action was three times repeated. The last 
time, one little paw went behind the cleat, which 


= after having expended so much intellectual effort 
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had been slightly jarred outward, and the other| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


Mouse’s body. The result was that the door was 
| pulled and pushed open as rationally as a human 
| being could have done it. $i 
It is a sad epilogue to the story to read that, 








to 35. High Grade Bicycles. 

Largest Stock. All Makes and 

models. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 

TKED, Write to-day for lists of bargains. 

A. €. BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE C0., Chieago, UI. 
from 15% to 50% by DEALIN' 


SAVE G WITH US. 

ELEGTRIGAL “Sciex TOYS 
SCIENTIFIC 

HIS NEAREST NEIGHBOR. Stamp for The Carlisle & Finch Co., 2 Wain Sr. 


An excellent and pertinent suggestion was that | catalogue. 2c 
once made by an old Quaker lady to a grumbling 


on getting his food, he was not allowed to enjoy it. 

















man. The man had formerly lived near the | FACIAL FACIAL 
Quakeress, and from his boyhood had been in the | 
habit of finding fault with his neighbors, their SOAP! CREAM! 


| ways of living, their speech and ideas. 
. Will soften, whiten, beautify and preserve the skin 

He moved to another town, and on his first | trom its natural enemies, wind, dust and every kind of 
}return to his birthplace called on his Quaker | irritation. Thesearticles exceed insaleanysimilar prep- 
| friend, who had to listen to a catalogue of the | arations, and are sold everywhere. A sample of either 

faults of his new neighbors. She spoke as sooth- | Woodbury’s Facial Soap or Cream senton receipt of 10c. 
|ingly as possible, but her words produced no JOHN H. WOODBURY, 127 W. 4¢d St.. New York. 
| effect. | 
In the course of five years the man’s business 
| led him to make a second move, and on his next 
visit to his native town the old Quakeress was 
again favored with a call. 

“How does thee like thy new home, William?” 

she asked. 

“Oh, the town’s all well enough,” said the man, 
| in his usual complaining tone, ‘but the people are | % 
| queer. 1 can’t get along with them. They’re not; ~ anies, Oil Refineries, 
an ae go en gy I me oo ane I mote. 3 , ap or Ins octere., se. 
| could find somebody that was the kind to live | Price $5.00. For sale by all live dealers. CTRI 
|near. It seems strange, with living in three | PORTABLE LAMP COMPANY, Drawer OC, 
paeey, I’ve had bad luck in my neighbors every 
| time.”” 
| “William,” said the little old Quakeress, lookin 
| straight across at the moody face opposite, “ 
| think the trouble may be partly that wherever 
| thee moves, one of the neighbors moves with thee. 
| Why not leave him behind the next time, or at 
| nes ask other folks’s opinion of him before 





BURNS 
ELECTRICITY. 
Most powerful, portable 
Electric Lamp made, 
Guaranteed to burn 8to10 
urs. No smoke, no oil, 
no explosion, positively 
safe for Bicycles, Min- 
ers, Policemen, Gas Com- 











No oil holes in Columbia bearings— 
one oiling of the felt pad next to the 
bearings is enough foralong time. The 

r 10! oil stays in—the dirt stays out. 
thee moves again? 


| didbiemashiainech 1897 Columbia Bicycles 





Standard of the Worlds §& $75.00 
1896 Columbias, $60. 


CIDER WELL APPLIED. 
| Seott Fergus of Chicago told a reporter of the 


| News about the important part which a barrel of 


Hartford Bicycles, equal to nearly ev cle 
| cider played in the great fire of twenty-five years y 7% @ venues 


succeeded in catching, so as to support Sir | on nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett's Cocouine. LAdv. | 


ago. Said the head of the Fergus Printing 
Company: 


In 1871 there was on Grant Street, in North 
Chicago, a small frame dwelling-house ome = a 
little farther removed from its neighbors than 
they were from each other and set back from the 
street about twenty feet. On October 9th the man 
who owned the place saw that the fire was headed 
his way and knew that the house would soon, 
like thousands of others, be wrapped in flames. 

From its comparative seclusion the thought 
entered his mind that there might be a fighting 
chance of saving the place if only he had a supply 
of water. He resolved to remove his family. 
as the neighbors all around him were doing, and 
save what they could carry, when he remembered 
that in the cellar was a barrel of cider. He would 
use that. ; 

Quickly removing the liquid from its cool 
storage-place he gave dippers and other vessels 
to the different members of the household, and 
with instructions to watch for every little blaze, 
the resolute band of amateur firemen and fire- 
women worked and watched, and while every 
house for blocks on every side became the prey 
of the flames, this little home was saved—and that 
by a barrel of cider. 


EASY. 


This is a day of all sorts of advertising compe- 
titions. One of the oddest is reported from 
England by the London Telegraph : 

A traveling circus recently paid a visit to 
Clitheroe, and as an attraction, offered a prize to 
the man who could, as the Lancastrians term it, 


} “pull th’ ugliest mug.” 


The rules laid down were that each person 


should have “three tries.””’ Competition ran high, | 
| some of the contortions being horrible to behold. 


After all had done their best, the clown, who 
acted as judge, coolly confronted a man sitting in 
the audience, who was noted for his ugliness, 


| and said 


“Tha’s won th’ prize, owd mon.” 

“Me?” said the astonished individual; “wha, 
aw worn’t tryin’ for’t!” 

“Tha’d no heed to try,” said the clown; “tha’s 
won it wi’out.” 


HIS REAL WORTH. 
The spirit of thrift which pervades, or used to 
pervade, New England, is amusingly illustrated in 
a remark made once by a Vermont farmer. 


He had been seriously illin midsummer, but his 
strong constitution stood him in good stead and 


he quickly rallied. On being asked in the autumn | 


how he was feeling, he said cheerfully: 

“Oh, I’m fair to middling now, thank ye; but 
anyway it don’t make so much difference, seein 
the farm’s pretty well slicked up. If I’d ’a’ die 
in haying or harvesting time, it would have been 
full fifty dollars’ damage to me.” Then, after a 
thoughtful interval, he added: “Come to think of 
it, that’s too low a figger—sizty dollars would be 
nearer!” 


HOW FAR WAS IT? 


Southern distances are peculiar, and the road 
directions which a tourist receives are sometimes 
wanting in the quality of explicitness. 

“How far is it from here to Brushburg?” asked 
a tourist of an old fellow who was hoeing weeds 
= a field of sickly corn “down South.” “Is it 

ar?” 

“Waal, it haint so very fer nor it haint so very 


|nigh. If you go raound by the big road it’s ferder 


nor it is a. but if you cut acrost country it’s 
nigher nor it is fer, an’ if you keep right straight 
ahead it’s kinder betwixt nigh an’ fer, but it’s 
considerable of a ja’nt from hyar no matter how 
you git thar.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


WANDERING WITS. 


The mathematical professor who put a piece of 
beefsteak on the bottom of a breakfast plate and 
passed it to a guest has a rival in Boston, whose 
last eccentricity is narrated by Harper's Bazar. 


He is of a “wool-gathering turn of mind.” One 
day he entered a grocery store with his baby on 
one arm and a kerosene can in his hand. Setting 
the can down on the counter he said, eek 

“Sit there a moment, dear,” and holding the 
oe out to the dazed clerk he said: 

“A gallon of kerosene in this, please.” 


except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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andolin, 
Violin, 
Guilar. 
JUST do a little 
easy work by selling 


among your neighbors 
a small order of Baker’s 
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‘eas, Spices, etc., 
earn a Mandolin or other 
Musical Instrument. 

Those who can sell more 
— may earn High- 

rade Bicycles for Ladies 
and Gentlemen,or smaller 
Wheels for ys and 
Girls also Waltham Gold 
Watches, Sewing Machines, Decorated English Porce- 
lain or Haviland China Dinner Sets Gramophones, 
Cameras, etc. We pay Express or Freight on Cash 

8. Write for Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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For One 


CAMERA 
._~ : Day’s Work! 





We send this Snap Shot Camera with 
Developing and Printing Outfit complete to 
Boys and Girls for selling 11% dozen packages 
of Bluine at 10 cents per — 

| package, or we send a Nick- 
el-Plated Watch with 
| Chain and Charm for 
| selling 1% dozen of 
| Bluine. Send your 

full address by return 

| mail and we will for- 
| ward the Bluine, post- 
| paid ; also a large Pre- 
|mium List which gives . 

| full descriptions of both Camera and Watch. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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as delicate and delicious as 


“ Breath of New-Mown 


way injuring their natural enamel. . 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, 











¢{réme Denlifrice 


Imparts to the mouth an odor 


Créme Dentifrice thoroughly cleanses the teeth, 
removing everything that would cause decay or 
stain, without cracking, scratching, or in any 


With Créme Dentifrice the daily care of the 
teeth becomes a positive pleasure; try it. 


Put up in Collapsible Tubes 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 25 Cents. 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Trial Tube FREE. 
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rinse them. 












Don’t drudge. 


Use Pearline. 


There is the secret of a comfortable, pleas- 
ant, healthy life for women. 
Don't stand up over the wash-tub, doing 


[D) ID) that grinding hard work that isn’t fit for 
any woman. 


over night, while you sleep; boil them a 
little; then there’s no work to do but to 


Use Pearline. Soak the clothes 


Don’t make a slave of your- 


self trying to scrub things clean in the 
ordinary ways. 
Use Pearline, and make all such work 
easy and quick and more economical. * 


WHS TNCIMMAMEY, 
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A Treacherous River. 


“Young feller, anybody that hasn’t got any 
more sense than to stop to water his horses in 
Red River just after a big rise, ought to get 
bogged up in quicksand !” 

The speaker was an old, grizzled frontiersman 
who had just helped to get me and my team out 
of a perilous position. It was before I had lived 
long enough in ‘Texas to understand the danger 
1 was in, hence I felt nettled at the remark. 
Since that time, however, I have learned more 
about the stream, and have never had occasion 
to hear the remark repeated. 

When one first sees Red River, he can tell at a 
glance where it gets its name. Under ordinary 
circumstances it is a narrow, shallow stream, 
that shifts lazily first to one side and then to the 
other in its broad bed of unmistakably red sand. 
In most places its bed is at least a mile wide, 
while the sluggish stream itself measures only a 
few yards across. 

This gives it the appearance of trying to 
sneak along between Texas and the Territory 
unnoticed, as if ashamed of the many wrong 
things it has done. 

It is emphatically a mean river, and its looks 
show it. There is something almost human 
about the meanness of its expression. It reminds 
one of a red-faced, red-eyed brute of a man, who 
even in his quiet moments is sneakingly trying 
to undermine you, and who is liable at any time 
to fly into such a passion as shall put life and 
limb in danger. 

The two things that make Red River more 
dangerous than other streams are its quick- 
sands and its “head-rises,” as they are called. 
These rises are a phenomenon not easy to under- 
stand. 

Frequently, without any premonition, a great 
wall of water several feet in height will come 
sweeping down the river-bed, and in an hour the 
sluggish little stream will be transformed into a 
raging torrent. There is no river in America of 
any size where the rises are so sudden and so 
frequent. 

They are of course attributable to heavy rains 
or cloudbursts along the head-waters, but why 
they should be worse in this river than in any 
other nobody seems to know. The rises go 
down as suddenly as they come up, and when 
they go down, the channel of the river is quite 
different from what it was before, and the 
quicksands are found in altogether different 
places. 

I shall never forget my first experience at 
driving cattle across this river. It was in 1890, 
and I had started with a big herd for some 
grazing lands we had leased in the Territory. 
We followed what is known as the old Chisholm 
trail, crossing the river at a little place — 
Red River Station. 

There were over ten thousand big steers in 
the herd, and it is not surprising that out of that 
number between forty and fifty got caught in 
the quicksand. Some were hopelessly bogged, 
while others had not sunk in so deeply. We 





had been trying by ropes and by other means to 
get these liberated, when a sudden change in the | 
actions of the cattle themselves attracted our | 
attention. 

They had been rather quiet and passive up to | 
this time, but now they began to toss their heads 
and lash their tails in a kind of frenzy. At the 
same time they were making that peculiarly 
weird moaning noise which only cattle in distress 
can make. They glanced anxiously from side to 
side, but seemed specially interested in something 
up the river. 

The experienced cowboys knew what was to 
be expected, and hurriedly made for the banks, 
while the cattle were left to whatever fate might 
come. 

We had not long to wait. In a few moments 
another dull, moaning sound was heard, which 
swelled louder and louder until as a majestic 
roar italmost drowned the lowing of the cattle. 
Soon we could see the long, quivering black line 
of water approaching. 

“Tt’s a head-rise,” shouted one of our men; 
“and a big one at that.” 

As the wave drew nearer, the frenzy of the 
imprisoned steers seemed redoubled. Their 
dumb eyes glanced at us on the shore in almost 


human appeal. One gigantic fellow made a last | lo 


heroic effort and succeeded in freeing himself at 
the very last moment. 

Just as the wave reached the others, I turned 
my face from the sight. However, I could not 
shut out the last despairing wail that rose as the 
death-cry of the prisoners. It rings in my ears 
even now, and is one of the things I shall never 
forget. | 

If a man had all the cattle that have ever been 
bogged up and lost in Red River, he could stock 
the biggest ranch in Texas. With all the men 
who have perished in the same manner, he could 
Start a good-sized town. 

One of the worst crimes laid to the charge of 
this stream is the destruction of what was known 
as Pennsylvania City. Some twenty years ago | 
a large wagon-train of emigrants came into | 
northwestern Texas, asserting that they came | 
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from Pennsylvania. Political feeling was very 
bitter at that time, and the newcomers soon 
incurred the enmity of the early settlers by some 
rash remarks on political matters. Hence the 
Texans held aloof from the strangers as far as 
was at all possible. 

The immigrants desired to found a little city 
of their own, and selected what they supposed 
would be a desirable place. It was at an elbow 
of the river, almost shut in by the river bluffs, 
but a little above the sandy bed of the river. 
They had camped there several days, and had 
made some progress at building their little town, 
when one night an unusually big head-rise came 
down the river. 

As they knew nothing of this danger they had 
made no provision for escape; so they were shut 


in by the bluffs, and hence were drowned like | 


rats in a cage. Men, horses, wagons, houses 
and all were washed away and cast up on the 
river-banks. No trace of the settlement remains, 
but the bend of the river is known as Pennsyl- 
vania Bend to this day. P. W. Horn. 


* 
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A Great Little Man. 


Eugene Rouher was known as one of the great 
little men of the Second Empire. He played a 
conspicuous réle when the fortunes of Napoleon 
III. were in the ascendant, and he served his 
master well, but he never merited the statesman- 
like reputation that he coveted. But in one 
noteworthy particular he is worthy of study and 
emulation. It was his unflagging industry that 
made him, at last, second only to the emperor in 
power, and this success was achieved not only 
without commanding intellect or personal advan- 
tages, but in the notable lack of both. 


He was awkward in appearance, and his 
mannerisms and the accent of his native 
province were intensely disagreeable. On the 
street he might have been taken for a notary 
from some 0 re corner of Auvergne. He was 
once mistaken for a flunky by the hai r 
at whose shop he left a commission from his 
wife, and was even taken to task for not going 
up the back stairs. 

He came to Paris a poor boy, without friends 
or influence; but he knew that this is a worka- 
day world arid that the hard workers get the 
prizes. He studied law with feverish eagerness, 
rising at dawn and working till midnight. Ad- 
mitted to the bar, he redoubled his energies, and 
at thirty-five had many friends and a professional 
yearly income of six nd dollars. 

W. he was appointed minister of justice by 
Napoleon ILI. he did twice as much work as 
any one else in the government. There were 
days when his work seemed so completely to 
absorb him that he forgot the outer world. A 
minister ot the United States one day found him 
bending over his office table half-iressed, his 
unshaven face and uncombed hair betraying the 
fact that he had been there since he left his bed. 
He simply muttered an excuse and p to 
the business on hand with his usual lucidity and 


—— 

hose Frenchmen who appreciated him at his 
true value were wont to console themselves for 
the chagrin they felt at seeing him at the head of 
publie affairs by laughing at him; but ridicule 
never gave Rouher any uneasiness. He knew 
his deficiencies as well as his we. and proved 

es. 





| that labor may overcome all o! 


* 
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His Father’s Sacrifice. 
When Sir Charles Hallé, the musician, was a 
boy of four, he began piano-playing in public. 
At least once every season he appeared before 


| his father’s friends to let them judge of his 


progress. 


One of the ap’ ces left a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, chietly because it was accom- 
ied by a sweet and pathetic instance of his 
ather’s affection. The boy was then eight years 
old, and one day playing from the music before 
him, he had to stop and tell his father, that he 
could not go on ; there was a veil before his eyes. 
A physician in the audience came up to look at 
him, and said at once that he had the measles, a 
disease much dreaded at that time. So, instead 
of finishing his solo, he was carefully wrapped 
up and carried home in his father’s arms. 

There he was ill] for a long time, confined to a 
room where the fire was never allowed to go out, 
because the doctor had ordered a temperature of 
summer heat. His father and mother watched 
with him alternately, and it happened that one 
night the father fell asleep and so allowed the 
fire to burn out. 

He woke, saw what had occurred, and finding 
no fire-wood at hand, broke up his beloved flute 
and threw it on the coals. boy, who knew 
the value of the instrument and also his father’s 
love for it, did not find out about the matter 
until after his recovery, and then he was incon- 
solable. But his father never referred to it, and 
apparently felt no regret. He had given it for 
ve, and that was enough. 


+ 
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A Diplomatic Waterman. 


A diplomatist, whose training has taught him 
never to dispel the illusions of a partisan nor to 
offend the prejudices of any person, could not 
have been more wary than the waterman 
sketched in the London Punch: 

Intelligent Waterman (to inquisitive stran- 
ger)— You wants to know which I think’!] win? 

Inquisitive Stranger— Yes; and hear 
you’re a good judge. 

I. W.—That I oughter be. But I may ax if 
you _—, to Hoxford or Cambridge? 

I. S.—Neither ; but I take great interest in the 


race. 
I. W. (slowly)—Well, then it’s my_hopinion 
there’s hevery likeli’ood of another dead ’eat. 


COMPANION. 
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You Will Fall in Love ; 
With It. 
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Everywhere admitted that 
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is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 


lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


Manufactured by 


CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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Will Wash Without 





Ivorine 


Washing Powder 











It does the work easily, quickly 
and safely. 
A choice cake of Toilet Soap will be 
found in each package of Ivorine. It is 
alone worth cost of entire package. 








Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove from | 
an /vorine package and 12 cents in stamps, or 16 | 
cents without the dove. 





The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 




















*, Wheatlet is never 
absent from our 
z breakfast table,— 
it has long been 
our standard breakfast dish. 
ing gems, muffins, etc., it is unsur- 
P ; in fact, Wheatlet is so hearty 
and affords nourishment so lasting 
that it seems in a great measure to 
supply the 1 of flesh food. 
Rs. HESTER M. POOLE, 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Tf your grocer does not 


> keep it, send us his 
\. name and yourorder— 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


| are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 


is the LARGEST of any similar institution in the 


world. 
THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and perpessy constructed. 
Office open daily, fromgtill 20’clock. Prospectus 


Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec'y, 
608 Washington &, Boston. 




















A Pure Soap! 


Always keeping the skin 
soft and smooth. 
Matchless for the Complexion, 


WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEYCREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ask your druggist for it. 


If he cannot supply you, we will mail 
you a sample cake upon receipt of ac., 
to pay postage. 
Full sized cake 1c. 
One dozen cakes of soap and a 
eautiful 
TRANSPARENT <2r¢fuly 
WINDOW a) together, 
sent pre- 
THERMOMETER = cia fo any 


express office in the United $2 
States upon receipt of .. .« 
Address, DEPARTMENT Y. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 
GLASTONBURY, COND 
Manufacturers for over half a century of 














CHOCOLATES 






AND BON BONS 


Are for sale in fancy packages at all 


SUMMER RESORTS. 





WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Kapressly for the Fine Trade. 
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The Burgess Improved Steam Washer. 


This valuable LABOR-SAVING Machine performs its work 


WITHOUT cr rue 


WASHBOARD 


with absolutely NO WEAR AND TEAR OF CLOTHING and IN ONE-HALF THE 
TIME usually required. It is so easily managed that a child of twelve can handle it. 


These vere claims for this Machine are su 
NTEREST YOU? Then send for a Descriptive Circular. 


DO THEY 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


rted by thorough personal tests. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Groceries. 














Woreester 


Sixty Million pounds of Worcester Salt 
were consumed in the United States alone 
last year, or the same as one pound to 
each person. Six years ago Worcester 
Salt was unknown. This remarkable 
growth in business could not have 
been accomplished had the salt not 
been just what the people wanted. 










Minute Gelatine. 


So named because it REQUIRES NO SOAKING, but dissolves IMMEDIATELY in boiling 
water and is ready for use at once. 


Adults Appreciate Min- 
ute Gelatine because it is 
so easily and quickly pre- 

pared, and while deli- 
cious is so digestible 

that persons subject to 
dyspepsia can 
eat it fearlessly. 


Children Enjoy the 
dainty desserts made with 
Minute Gelatine, and they 
are so simple, so easily 
digested that careful 
mothers:need have no 
fear from indulging 
the childish crav- 











ing for “‘more.”” ws 

Co Samples of Min- 

ORDER OF ute Gelatine and 

Minute Tapioca 

— and new Recipe 

GROCER. Book sent Free. 
” 





WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes at acost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


“J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, New York City. 











| Look for the RED BAND. 

















Pure Leaf Lard 


IS THE STANDARD OF PURITY 
AND CLEANLINESS. 


It has a reputation for both which is the reward of,years 
of constant effort to make Squire’s the best possible lard. 
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: Summer Cooking 

S requires especial care in the selection of materials, for the § 

‘system is particularly sensitive to the quality of food in § 

$ hot weather. Absolute purity is the first requisite, and N 
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GOOD GROCERS SELL IT. IT IS MADE BY 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., - Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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yachting and all outings. Pur ACRE 
Ssippte and 2 pound an ae : 
&) sold by all good 


“ARMOUR ® 
PACKING Co 


KANSAS CITY USA 
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Your Grocer 
Sells It. 


Manufactured by : 


The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 











The New York Biscuit Co., 
be Business Established 1792. Newburyport, Mass. 

































